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THE CUMBRIAN HOME OF THE SPEAKER, HUTTON JOHN, SHOWING THE 
FAMOUS YEWS 


(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XXX.—THE SPEAKER: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
JAMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 
P.C., J-P., LL.M., D.L., D.C.L. (OXFORD), M.P. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is universally admitted that the present occupant of that post 
of honour, the Speaker’s Chair, most worthily in all respects 
fulfils the great traditions of the high office. Perfect dignity, ever- 
ready and unfailing courtesy, sound judgment, comprehensive 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, absolute impartiality, infinite 
patience—-these are a few of Mr. Lowther’s qualifications for the 
position which gives him to so large an extent control of legislation 
in the House of Commons. But it is not of the Speaker in this 
capacity that I am writing. There is another side to Mr. Lowther’s 
character which presents him strikingly in the light of a ‘‘Sportsman 
of Mark,”’ distantly as sport seems to be associated with the work 
of the country at Westminster. 
NO. CLIUI. VOL. xxvi.—April 1908 BB 
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When I wrote to tax Mr. Lowther’s kindness with the request 
that he would spare me an hour to talk about the subject of this 
article he replied with undue modesty that he ‘“‘ did not set up for 
a sportsman or an authority on any kind of sport,” and so feared 
he could not be much use; but I remembered an evening when 
he had given me such an interesting description of his hounds, 
the Blencathra, that I tried, fortunately with success, to induce 
him to write an account of them (which was duly published in the 
December number of 1g04). I recalled also some observations of 
his about stalking which revealed him as certainly an authority, 


STATE DINING ROOM, SPEAKER'S RESIDENCE, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


in spite of his disclaimer, on that most fascinating of sports; and 
one day when he arrived to dine at a club at which I have the 
privilege of meeting him, he remarked that he had come from 
practising at the nets at Lord’s; so I gladly availed myself of an 
opportunity of calling in search of the material I wanted, feeling 
certain that even a poor attempt to do justice to so exalted a 
personage as the First Commoner of England in a capacity in 
which presumably few people regard him could not fail to be 
of interest. Looking through the list of those sportsmen about 
whom I have written it occurs to me that with scarcely an 
exception they have been quite as accustomed to breeches as to 
the sedater trousers; but it was, I need scarcely say, the first time 


THE SPEAKER: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 
(Photograph_by J. Russell & Sons, Baker Street, W.) 
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I had found my victim in black ‘ shorts,” as I believe they 
used to be called, and silk stockings, with cambric bands and ruffs. 
Hitherto I have found the victim on the racecourse, in the stable, 
at the covert side, or perhaps at a shooting lunch; it was altogether 
a new experience to be received for a conversation about sport 
within the precincts of the House of Commons, for of this the 
Speaker’s House is a part. 

Mr. James W. Lowther, eldest son of the Hon. William Lowther, 
for a quarter of a century member for Westmorland, was born 
just fifty-three years ago, and at the usual age was sent to Eton, 
where he played cricket and football—the Field game—in house 
matches. In the Christmas holidays he hunted with the Hertford- 
shire in the neighbourhood of Ampthill, where his father lived till he 
migrated to Suffolk in 1880, and was occasionally at the house of 
his uncle, the third Earl of Lonsdale, then Master of the Cottes- 
more, where he also hunted, practically as a matter of course, for all 
Lowthers appear to ride. It is a curious circumstance, I may note 
in passing, that the capacity for the saddle seems to run in some 
families, whilst members of others are never able to sit on a horse. 
There may be an abstruse problem in heredity here, but the fact 
undoubtedly remains. I recollect at Hawthorn Hill one day drawing 
a friend’s attention to the particularly poor performance of the 
bearer of an historic name. ‘‘ Yes, I know,” he replied; ‘‘ but 
there never was a —— who could ride.” The speaker, a famous 
horseman himself, came of one of the riding families: it seems that 
there never was a Lambton, a.Lowther, or a Coventry, for example, 
that did not go well across country. 

Proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Lowther con- 
tinued his cricket, but chiefly distinguished himself as a rifle shot, 
being one of the eight that opposed Oxford in 1875, and a silver 
cross is a memorial of the event. He also shot for his county, and 
was well up for the St. George’s Vase at Wimbledon. Besides 
Cambridge cricket, he played for Bedfordshire between 1874 and 
1880, doing good service as a medium-pace bowler. 

Keenly as Mr. Lowther enjoyed the sports in which he took 
part, his great business in life was to fit himself for the public 
service. He had interests north and south, for while Cumberland 
is the county of the Lowthers, his father, for many years Member 
for Westmorland (his grandfather sat in the House of Commons 
continuously for fifty years, and was the ‘‘ Father” of the House), 
had his residence at Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 
Called to the Bar in 1879, Mr. James Lowther devoted himself 
rather to politics than to law (though he went the Northern 
Circuit for four years), and in 1883 was returned for Rutland, 
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representing the county which had for so long a time been the 
local of the family hunt, as the Cottesmore may really be called. 
In 1886 he was returned for the Penrith division of Cumberland, 
which he still represents, and in which he resides at the quaintly 
named ‘‘ Hutton John,” an old house of which a picture is given. 
Part of the structure dates from Edward III, additions were made 
to the building in the reign of Charles II, and the gardens, to which 
justice is done in Miss Wyatt’s excellent book, ‘‘Some English 
Gardens,” are one of the features of the estate. Soon after his 
election to the House Mr. Lowther found work to be done. In 
1891 he was Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and, to end the 


CAMPSEA ASHE, WICKHAM MARKET, SUFFOLK, THE HOME OF THE SPEAKER'S FATHER, 
THE HON. WILLIAM LOWTHER 


political part of the story, Chairman of Committees and Deputy 
Speaker from 1895 to 1905, when he was elected to his present 
office. 

In spite of these occupations Mr. Lowther contrived to find 
some time for sport. He has always managed the shooting at 
Campsea Ashe. One year he had hunted with the Meynell, 
but these hounds were of course too far off for the busy Parlia- 
mentarian as soon as the House began to sit; and when Chairman 
of Committees, and so generally able to get away on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, he contrived with tolerable regularity to put ina 
couple of days a week with Mr. Garth, over a country which has of 
late been sadly wired and built upon. Prior to this he had a house 
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for a couple of years at Isfield near Uckfield, and seized every 
opportunity of a hunt with the Southdowns. But though, as will 
be seen, Mr. Lowther missed few chances of riding to hounds, a 
great deal of his hunting has been done on foot. He was, indeed, 
and still when possible is, a familiar figure with the Cumberland 
Foxhounds, which are of course a horseback pack, and have 
moreover an excellent country to hunt over, though it requires a 
particularly clever horse with a good man on him. The Cumberland 
district is practically all grass, many of the jumps are banks with 
a fence on the top of them, and there are many “ ghylls”’ as they 
are called, obstacles which would be known as “ nullahs”’ in India, 


A MEET OF THE HOUNDS AT HUTTON JOHN 
(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


very steep down one side and no less steep up the other, together 
with a considerable sprinkling of stone walls. One of the famous 
hunts associated with the immortal John Peel is recorded as having 
taken place ‘‘ from Scratchmere Scar to Low Denton Side,” and an 
excellent run which Mr. Lowther recalls with satisfaction was over 
precisely the same ground in the opposite direction, from Low Denton 
Side to Scratchmere Scar. The Blencathra Hounds, for a period 
of seventy-seven years, from 1826 to 1903, were mastered by the 
Croziers, the father having done duty from 1826 to 1840, the son 
from that date till 1903. For no fewer than sixty-three seasons, 
therefore, Mr. John Crozier, the Squire of Thelkeld, was in office ; 
a fine type of the Cumberland Squireen, Mr. Lowther describes him, 
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‘a keen sportsman, generous to his fellows, pre-eminently sturdy and 
independent amongst a sturdy and independent race, proud of his 
achievements, and proudest of all of being the oldest M.F.H. in 
England.” Until the season of 1870 the hounds were distinguished 
as ‘Mr. Crozier’s,” but in that year they became a subscription 
pack, and took the name of the Blencathra Hounds. On Mr. Crozier’s 
lamented death, Mr. Lowther was begged to accept the mastership, 
and this he still retains. 

That this is one of the most sporting packs in the country will 
readily be understood. Needless to say there is no smart pink at 


SADDLEBACK, SHOWING THE DRUIDS’ CIRCLE, THE HOME OF THE BLENCATHRA 
FOXHOUNDS 


Hutton John is situated near the foot of this famous mountain 
(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


the meets. Boots and spurs are unknown to the followers, who in 
order to see anything of the hunt must be rather mountaineers 
than ’cross-country men. The pack was at one time largely com- 
posed of old John Peel’s hounds, and has since been reinforced by 
occasional drafts from Lord Leconfield’s and other establishments. 
They are walked by the farmers, collected in the autumn, and kept 
in kennel at Saddleback. The meet is usually at nine o’clock in the 
morning. The hounds often get on a cold drag, and naturally going 
much faster than the field, have to be left to themselves. To see 
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sport with this pack, Mr. Lowther said in his article, to which I 
have referred, ‘‘demands a strong pair of legs, grand condition, 
keen eyesight, good wind, plenty of perseverance, and some know- 
ledge of mountaineering, for when the hounds get in a good line 
they run fast, and it is no easy matter to clamber up some thousand 
feet or so to the top of the ridge and reach it in time to see where 
they have gone or what they are doing. Even when this climb has 
been accomplished, there may be nothing but disappointment in 
store, for the pack may have left the mountain altogether and gone 
across the valley to the next range of hills. Then comes an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of sound judgment. Is it wiser to remain on 
the chance of the fox circling round to his criginal home, or to face 
the arduous task of a rapid descent and another prolonged climb to 
the opposite peak ? Here comes in the skill of the old hunter, who 
will be able to judge by the line the fox has taken what are the best 
chances of sport. As a rule the field gets itself divided into small 
groups of men, who seize upon the best points of vantage, and 
thence view the course of the chase, ascending or descending, as 
the case may be, to the spot where the fox has gone to ground or 
met his fate.” 

One peculiarity of the Blencathra is that the hounds never 
break up a fox. They kill him and stay by him. This peculiarity, 
indeed, is shared by the hounds of neighbouring packs which hunt 
under similar conditions, and Mr. Lowther expresses himself as 
doubtful whether any foxhounds are naturally inclined to devour 
their quarry. It is possible that the foxes may not be as fast as 
they are in Leicestershire—that is open to question ; but their mode 
of life gives them wonderful endurance. One of them was described 
by what Mr. Lowther calls ‘an eminent local naturalist’ as being 
“fierce as a tiger, long as a hay band, and with a cast of features 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer.”” The Chancellor in question 
is not named, but it may be noted that he is not a living statesman. 
The Blencathra hunt from the beginning of October to the middle 
of April three or four days a week, according to circumstances. 
Some famous huntsmen have been associated with the pack. One 
Joshua Fearon attained to local fame as a “terrible hunter.” The 
present huntsman is James Dalton, a farm-labourer in private life, 
but first rate in his sporting capacity. The only modern innovation 
is that some of the field arrive on bicycles, which, however, it is 
almost needless to remark, are of very little use when the hounds 
begin to run. Fields vary from thirty to forty on ordinary days to 
as many as three or four hundred on special occasions. There is 
always a meet on Boxing Day at Keswick, and last Boxing Day 
Mr. Lowther records as the coldest and roughest he ever knew. 
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He clambered some three thousand feet up Skiddaw, and was very 
nearly blown off. 

Some desperately long runs have taken place; one is said to 
have lasted all day and all night, but this is tradition. The Master 
states, however, that not seldom hounds get on the line at ten 
o'clock in the morning and continue until nightfall and later. In 
March 1858 they found on Skiddaw at midday: after running a ring 
or two round the top, the fox went down to the valley in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick, crossed the low-lying country between the 
two lakes of Keswick and Bassenthwaite, made for Borrowdale, and 


LAST PART OF THE ASCENT OF SKIDDAW—THE TOP 
(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


climbed the mountain which divides Cumberland from Westmor- 
land. The pack then disappeared into the darkness, but were found 
next morning at Coniston lying dead beat by their dead fox. From 
Skiddaw to Coniston is twenty miles as the crow flies, and the line 
must have been double that distance. 

One of Mr. Lowther's favourite sports is stalking, and last year 
he took Gowbarrow, a mountain in Cumberland, which overlooks the 
top end of Ullswater, and was sold some time since by Mr. H. C. 
Howard, of Greystoke, to the National Trust Society, in order that 
it may for all time be kept free from the raids of the builder. 
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The forest is a small one, the tenant being limited to seven stags 
and three wild fallow bucks, which were duly accounted for. On the 
6th September Mr. Lowther tried vainly for his first, having three 
or four stalks without a shot, the deer being very restless. On 
September gth, a very hot day, he had better luck. The result of a 
long shot was to wound a deer above Yew Crag, the animal 
going over with others on to the south side, and apparently lying 
down in some bracken. “ After vainly trying to locate him,” an 
account of the day’s work states, ‘‘ Harrison sees him from below 
and signals his whereabouts. Walk up to place and get him 
as he runs. Ten points, regular head, 21 st. 4 1b.” On the 13th 
Mr. Lowther’s son Arthur gets a stag in the neck at 130 yards: eight 
points, right top broken, 21st. 11]b. The entry for 16th September 
runs: ‘‘ Fine, but some drizzle. Stalk two fallow buck, but find 
that they are not worth a shot. Stalk deer above the Tower, 
which are put off by tourists. Take a quick shot, but miss. Back 
to North end: nothing worth shooting. Find a good stag in rough 
side on East slope. After long stalk through bracken and thorn 
have a chance down an opening, and get him through the heart: 
10 points, weight 18 st. 3b.” October 2nd. ‘‘ Get within 25 yards 
of big fallow buck in dark part of wood, but small buck intervenes. 
Get a shot across the valley: g points, weight 21 st. 5lb.” Another 
of the stags, a 10-pointer, weighed 20st. 12lb. The biggest was 
22st. 5 1b. 

In other forests Mr. Lowther also had some luck last year. 
On 20th September he was at Martindale, and the account 
says: “In little motor over pass to Dalehead. Very hot. Climb 
up to the Nab. Large herd on slopes. Difficulty in choice of a 
stag. Find an old one who shows neck and fore-quarters. Get 
him in the neck. He falls fully 200 yards down the hill into 
bracken: 8 points, poor head, weight 17st. On 26th September 
at Glendoe. Find two stags near one o’clock. Short stalk and 
get them both.” Back to Gowbarrow 5th October. “ Self out all 
round Fell tops and back to stalking-house, then along bottom 
and back under Yew Crag. See fox, dead. Stag, good head, 
15 small stags, but nothing shootable. Just giving up when fallow 
buck jumps up out of bracken and gives a chance about 100 yards 
off. Take him and get him through heart. Dappled, poor head ; 
weight rost. g lb.” On 8th October, up on Aira Force, Mr. Low- 
ther got a stag 22st. 8lb. October roth was another successful 
day; the entry runs: ‘‘ Out after big fallow buck. See him from 
road on south face. Stalk him. He is lying down 100 yards 
from us, gets wind and bolts without giving a chance. See him 
in the thick and try drive. A red stag, two does, and a fawn 
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come, but no buck. Climb the face and go down on the west 
side. Find him lying near some little trees. Give him two hours 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES WILLIAM LOWTHER, M.P. 


(Photograph by Henry Mayson, Keswick) 


to get up. Try whistling; he only moves into thick bracken, 
Harrison goes round and moves him out, he comes towards me 
and I get him, giving him a second shot for greater security. Fine 
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head, weight 14st. 3lb. Drag him down to path just above Aira 
Force. Complete my seven stags and three bucks, average weight 
21 st. 3 lb.” 

Mr. Lowther is an excellent shot. At Euston, on the 29th of 
last October, he was one of the team of seven guns that between 
them must have been about as bad to beat as any that could be 
got together, the other six being Messrs. Pearson Gregory, 
A. W. Ridley, Arthur Wood, Hollins, R. Hargreaves, and 
F. E. R. Fryer. On the third day Lord Charles Fitzroy joined. 
The bag consisted of 1,246 partridges, 238 pheasants, 55 hares, 
21 rabbits, and a woodcock. Still bigger things were done at 
Underley. The seven guns on November 12th and the two following 
days included, besides the Speaker, Lords Willoughby, H. Bentinck, 
and Cecil Manners, Captain Hicks, Messrs. W. Astor and 
R. Cavendish. A note runs: ‘“‘ Strong wind from wrong direction. 
Very high pheasants all day. Beaters well drilled with military pre- 
cision to march in single file. Most admirably organised altogether.” 
The result was 3,620 pheasants, 179 wild duck, 153 hares, 61 rabbits, 
7 woodcock, a single snipe and a single partridge, together with five 
‘ various ’—a total of 4,027; but here and at Euston Mr. Lowther 
omits to record what he himself killed. I have happily been able 
to persuade him to lend me a few old game books, and from these 
I copy the following interesting details. 

On October 16th, 1895, at Campsea Ashe—his father’s 
place, the shooting of which the Speaker had always entirely 
managed—seven guns, Lord Skelmersdale, Captain Price, Sir R. 
Gresley, Messrs. R. B. Loder, H. Beaumont, Colonel Mildmay 
Wilson, and Mr. Lowther, secured 301 partridges, and this time 
there is a note of ‘‘ Private score, 54.” The total of partridges for 
the 16th and two following days was 803. On November 26th six 
guns got 1,183 head, though Debney’s Grove is put down as a 
failure: g13 pheasants, 12 partridges, 3 woodcock, 128 hares, 122 
rabbits, 5 various. There were good bags for the next three days, in 
all 2,838 head, of which 2,166 were pheasants. On one day, Novem- 
ber 12th, 1896, seven guns, Lord James of Hereford, Colonel 
Mildmay Wilson, Captain Peile, Messrs. F. D. Smith, J. S. Lumley, 
and Dalrymple White, shot 1,049 pheasants, 34 partridges, 5 wood- 
cock, 92 hares, 96 rabbits, and 2 various—1,272 head. It will be 
perceived how well the game has continued to thrive under the 
Speaker’s management. 

In looking over the game books a name at which one naturally 
pauses with interest is that of Broomhead. On the 25th August, 
1897, Mr. Lowther was one of nine guns that shot Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson's famous moor, the others having been the host and his brother, 
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Lords Newport and Sondes, Colonel Rowley, Messrs. G. Cammell, 
M. Sibthorpe, and A. A. Charlesworth. ‘‘ Fine day, but hazy; no 
wind. Masses of birds, especially on the first drive. Six drives in 
all. Begin 10.15, finish 5.30.” The total was 2,013 grouse and one 
hare. ‘‘My shooting only so-so,” is a note appended, but the 
Speaker contributed in the six drives, which are the rule here, 36, 
II, 37, 46, 32, and 11, that is 173 inall. The next day the warren 
yielded 871 rabbits. 

Game at Campsea Ashe continued to do well. There were in 
1897 only seven guns, including, besides Mr. Lowther himself, Prince 


VIEW FROM SCAWFELL, LOOKING NORTH, SHOWING DERWENTWATER 
A general view of the country hunted by the Blencathra Foxhounds 
(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


F. Dhuleep Singh, Lord Savile, Sir Savile Crossley, Messrs. Cecil 
Lowther, F. Dugdale, and R. Rimington-Wilson, and they got on 
October 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1,054 partridges, 28 pheasants, 3 pigeons, 
24 hares, and 8 rabbits—that is, 1,117 head. The book notes, 
“Shooting very good all round”—and one can well believe it. 
** Shot with No. 7, a heavy powder charge of Ballistite. Results satis- 
factory.”” Coming to the pheasants, on November 23rd, 24th, and 
25th there were seven guns, the Speaker and Cecil Lowther, 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Stanley Clarke, Colonel Davidson, Messrs. 
Arthur James and J. Maitland, and they shot 2,142 pheasants, 
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163 partridges, 2 woodcock, 218 hares, 194 rabbits, and 5 various. 
It is rather curious that almost precisely the same number of 
pheasants were killed at Campsea Ashe in 1900 as in the year 
just quoted—z,149. The guns were the Dukes of Somerset and 
Wellington, Sir Charles Welby, Messrs. A. Morrison, Gerard, Cecil 
Lowther, and the Speaker, with Messrs. Lucas and Fryer one 
day, Messrs. Wood and Holland another. A note mentions that 
“‘Gerard’s gun burst about six inches from the muzzle’’—an ugly 
incident ! 

Mr. Lowther was living at Isfield at this time, and here on 
January 5th, 1go1, four guns got 212 pheasants and a dozen part- 
ridges. Totals at Campsea Ashe increase, however, we find. In 
1902 the party was only six guns, the Speaker and Cecil Lowther, 
Lord Leven, Major White, Messrs. R. Coke and Fitz Ponsonby, 
and the bag 3,144, made up of 2,637 pheasants in the three days. 
November 26th, 27th, and 28th, 156 partridges, 126 hares, 201 
rabbits, 20 wild duck, and 4 various. The Baron E. d’Erlanger was 
an extra gun one day and Mr. Fryer another. 

Broomhead is another entry, August 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1903. 
The host, Lord Powis, Sir Savile Crossley, Colonel F. de Moleyns, 
Colonel Shuttleworth, Messrs. A. Charlesworth, J. F. Mason, and 
the Speaker. The three days were in fact two days and a bit; 
for on the second day they shot only from 12.0 to 1.30, being stopped 
by rain; but the total was 2,376 grouse, 570 rabbits, and a hare. 
‘* Birds very fast on the down drives,” it is observed. The individual 
scores are interesting. On the first day they were :— 

Mr. R. Rimington- Wilson 
Colonel de Moleyns 

Lord Powis . 

Mr. J. F. Mason . 

Mr. J. W. Lowther 

Sir Savile Crossley 

Mr. Charlesworth 
Colonel Shuttleworth . 


The pick-up brought the figures to 1,407, and Mr. Lowther’s 
detailed scores were 58, 30, 17, 35, 10, and 15 = 165. 

The big shoot at Campsea Ashe in 1904, November 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th, yielded 2,818 to six guns—the Speaker, Lord Cecil 
Manners, Messrs. A. Duncombe, C. Willoughby, Arthur James, 
and Cecil Lowther. Details were 163 partridges—‘‘ good show, 
especially of red birds,” is a note—2,305 pheasants, 9 wild duck, 
5 woodcock, 119 hares, 214 rabbits, and 3 various. 
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Here is the account of Broomhead, 1905, August 30th, 31st, and 
September ist: ‘‘ Strong N.E. wind, all wrong for the drives. See 
great quantities of birds which never come to the guns,” is the 
Speaker's note. The guns were the host and his brother, Lords 
Powis and Savile, Colonels F. de Moleyns and Shuttleworth, 
Messrs. M. Sibthorpe and Pearson Gregory. ‘‘ Dark day owing to 
the eclipse,” is another note concerning the 30th, but the bag was 
1,755 grouse and four hares, Mr. Lowther accounting for 46, 43, 32, 
I4, 21, and 28, making 184. Mr. K. Rimington-Wilson got 280, and 
the next best score, ‘S,’’ was 198. On the 31st six guns shot 931 
rabbits, and on the 1st of September the nine guns killed 1,215 
grouse, of which 104 fell to Mr. Lowther. 

I must not be too diffuse, however, and will finish with these 
extracts. At Campsea Ashe in 1905, Oct. 4th, 5th, and 6th, 797 part- 
1idges were obtained by six guns, and in November, the 22nd, came 
the record day for pheasants, 1,364. The guns were Lords Onslow, 
Percy, and Methuen, Major Cook, Messrs. Arthur James, Cecil 
Lowther, and the Speaker. Altogether the bag for the three days 
totalled 2,667. Finally, as an instance of how Mr. Lowther is 
accustomed to hold his own, here is an extract. Allenhead, August 
1906, are place and date :— 


Mr. H. D. Brocklehurst ; . 158 
Mr. W. C. Beaumont . ; . 
Lord Wenlock . 166 
Lord Tweedmouth . 118 


Mr. W. H.C. Beaumont . 

At Hutton John there is very little shooting. ‘The Speaker and 
his son occasionally go out and get a few rabbits, but that is about 
all, and though a trout stream runs through the estate the fish 
are left undisturbed, so far as the master is concerned. 

In 1894 Mr. Lowther visited British Columbia, chiefly for the 
sake of the shooting, his special desire being to obtain some speci- 
mens of the big sheep, Ovis Montana. Accompanied by a friend, 
and attended by two Chinook Indians and an American hunter who 
had married a Chinook wife, the expedition started on horseback 
from Okanagan Lake. The weather was desperately cold, and 
travel arduous, the difficulties being increased by the fact that the 
Indians were not very good at their work—and if Mr. Lowther 
admits this, the chances are that they were extremely bad, for it is 
his invariable custom to speak of everyone as kindly as possible— 
and did not know a word of English. The Speaker had been 
informed that they were certain to get any amount of deer, and it 
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was consequently quite unnecessary to take tinned meat or any- 
thing of that sort; but the deer were few, hard to find and to get at, 
and the sportsmen lived principally on willow grouse. A bear was 
seen one day, but not before he had detected the strangers, and he 
made off so speedily that Mr. Lowther was not at all surprised at 
missing a snap shot. On the whole, therefore, the expedition was 
not particularly successful, at least as regards the bag, though they 
got some deer, &c. 
In 1896 the 
Speaker paid a 
short visit to Al- 
bania. He was 
there nine days, 
and records, ‘‘Very 
difficult for one 
gun. Best with 
three or four. 
Very thorny in 
places, boggy in 
others; good little 
spaniels a neces- 
sity. Greek pow- 
der obtainable 
poor stuff.” He 
got 83 woodcock 
together with 3 
snipe, 2 quail, 2 
hares, and 3 plover. 
Mr. Lowther’s 
experiences of 
racing are of the 
smallest. When at 
Cambridge he 
The Blencathra Foxhounds often lose their quarry amongst these crags sometimes paid a 
(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) visit to New- 

market, and once 

he stayed with a friend near Doncaster to see the Leger. His general 
idea about the sport is that ‘‘they order these things better in 
France,” where there is less noise and more comfort for the average 
attendant. He naturally takes considerable interest in the Cumber- 
land Sports, and hopes much from the attempts which are now 
being made to purify wrestling. An account of the various devices 
practised by some of the less scrupulous performers would scarcely 
be appropriate in the present place; it may be briefly said that 
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the Cumberland and Westmorland Association have taken the 
matter in hand, and a copy of the Carlisle Fournal which Mr. Low- 
ther gave me shows that it is doing good service. The Hound 
Trails, with which a day is frequently ended at Grasmere and 
Ullswater, naturally appeal to the Master of the Blencathra. This 
is, in fact, a species of drag hunt. A man runs off over the hills to 
lay the drag, and has about an hour’s start ; each competitor brings 
his own hounds, and the spectacle is picturesque and exciting, the 
drag being laid as much within sight as can be managed. 

By way of keeping as fit as possible the Speaker frequently 


DERWENTWATER AND SKIDDAW FROM ASHNESS BRIDGE—A FAVOURITE HUNTING GkOUND 
(Photograph by-G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


fences, usually on the terrace, which is so conveniently at hand; 
M. Fontaine, an accomplished professor, coming two or three times 
a week to play with him. Ina published account of Mr. Lowther I 
read he is still ‘‘one of the best amateurs with the foil in the 
country,” and indeed, most modest of men as he is, he admits 
to being tolerably good with the sword. He fences almost equally 
well with either hand, and declares it to be admirable exercise 
for the development of muscle, which is a well-recognised fact. 

Thus, Master of Hounds, a notable shot, fine swordsman, 
cricketer, and ex-footballer, the First Commoner of England well 
comes into the category of ‘Sportsmen of Mark.” 


NO. VOL, xxvi.—April 1908 
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I begged a lady who lives not far from Hutton John to send mea 
small appreciation of Mr. Lowther from the point of view of a neigh- 
bour. She most kindly complied, and here is what I have received :— 

‘* Many persons both public and private are familiar with the 
Speaker in his official robes and wig occupying the chair in the House 
of Commons with dignity and with what is even a rarer quality, a 
fundamental and never-failing sense of humour. But except for 
those who have the privilege of being his country neighbours in his 
home in Cumberland few are aware how strong the sporting element 
is in him—an element born of many generations of sportsmen. 
Often within a few hours from the time he has finished his arduous 
duties in the House of Commons, you might see him in the early 
dawn of an August morning riding through the grey mist which 
heralds the rising sun to a covert side, taking part in the morning’s 
cubbing, intent on keeping the cub in covert, or, if so called upon, to 
hallo it away. Later on, no matter how cold and wet the day, you 
will see the right honourable gentleman riding to hounds, often 
hacking homea distance of fifteen miles after along run. I remem- 
ber only last winter his arranging to join the hunt for two hours, after 
which he motored off to meet the Bishop in order to fulfil a long en- 
gagement to lay the foundation stone of achurch. Riding to hounds 
is, I think, his favourite sport, but often too he follows the Blencathra 
Hounds on foot, that well-known fell pack of which he is Master, 
which hunt the valleys and hills surrounding Threlkeld and Keswick. 

“In the cricket field the Speaker is often to be seen with skill 
and energy captaining an eleven he has gathered together, while with 
his gun and rifle he has an excellent record. Some time ago an out- 
lying stag in Glencoin Park on the shores of Ullswater baffled the 
efforts of many sportsmen who toiled as far as the foot of Helvellyn, 
searching in vain the wide range of country over which the animal 
was roaming. Eventually the Speaker started in quest of him. In 
the morning he walked without sighting the wanderer. While resting 
for luncheon he suddenly observed the stag in company with two 
others leap a wall and settle down in the thick bracken about three 
hundred yards from where he was sitting. Leaving his luncheon 
Mr. Lowther started towards him, and stalking him with caution, 
. brought the animal down with unerring aim—a record weight he 
was—thirty-three stone as he fell. As a skater, too, the Speaker is 
no mean performer. On Derwentwater when the golden sunlight 
of a: brilliant winter’s day sheds its radiance on the snowbound 
Skiddaw, which shadows the lake, may be seen the familiar form of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons practising his figure-skating. 
He is truly a man of mark, combining in his varied interests and suc- 
cessful leadership the ideal combination of statesman and sportsman.” 


HORSES ON WHICH I HAVE NOT WON THE 
GRAND NATIONAL 


BY ARTHUR NIGHTINGALL 


Ir is so easy not to win the Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree 
that a few words on the subject indicating my failures in that race 
will not be amiss. At any rate, they must point a useful moral: to 
wit, if at first you are out of luck, don’t throw up the sponge. Some 
men have been trying for years without success to attain the honours 
of our cross-country championship; and, so the story goes, one in- 
domitable patron of this branch of sport left in his will a large sum 
of money to be devoted to that specific achievement. He had 
attempted it several times, had consistently failed ; still, ever hope- 
ful, he was determined not to be beaten after his death. That is the 
spirit of optimism which I wish to inculcate. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ he muttered, when his time was short, ‘‘ the luck at 
Aintree will change for me after I am decently buried: at all events, 
I’ll see what cash can do.” . . . It did nothing. He might as well 
have taken his thousands with him for any winning result that was 
accomplished in connection with the important prize under notice. 
I do not suggest that the money was wasted, only that it did not 
fructify in the manner expected. He could not have done worse 
when he was alive. 
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My record, so far as the Grand National is concerned, is cer- 
tainly unique. I have ridden in it no fewer than fifteen times, have 
won it three times, have fallen twice, have been knocked over once, 
have been placed on five occasions ; and—writing with all the modesty 
I am able to command at this advanced stage of my career—I do 
not believe those performances have been equalled by any other 
living jockey. They represent a great deal of enjoyable sport. They 
are pleasant to look back upon when sitting cosily in one’s arm-chair 
instead of in the saddle. There are no picturesque features of the 
Aintree course with which I am unfamiliar. 

** You have sampled the soil, my lad,”’ a well-known trainer told 
me, ‘‘and if you take much more of it away, even in a pill-box, I 
hope you won't go so far as to stretch the lid.”. . . . Weoften meet 
those wags on the course; if they could ride as well and fast as they 
can talk no race would be safe from them when their blood was up. 
As it is, we do not hear of any stretching of the lid so far as their 
winning balances affect the issue. 

My first mount in the Grand National was on The Badger in 
1886, when there were twenty-three runners, of whom eleven fell. 
In the following year The Badger, who belonged to Baron de Tuyll, 
performed in hunters’ steeplechases, and placed several prizes of 
that character to the credit of his owner’s account. In 1888 I 
steered the same horse again in the Liverpool, and he was unable to 
finish in the first three. Though a grand jumper he was not 
quite good enough to obtain premier honours, but I shall always 
regard him with feelings of affection. He was my first ride at 
Aintree when I was very young. Poets sing of first love and all its 
glorious raptures; yet what are they, for the matter of that, com- 
pared with the ecstasy of one’s first ride in a big race? One feels 
like Napoleon with his best breeches and boots on. One would not 
change places with a monarch in his bomb-proof chamber unless 
he gave a written guarantee that he would come back immediately 
one sent him a harrowing message to that effect. 

The fact may also be mentioned that in the year under notice 
(1888) an alteration was made in the Grand National course. After 
leaving the “country” the second time the line was shortened by a 
deviation commencing near the Canal Point and extending to below 
the distance chair, and finishing over two fences instead of three 
hurdles. This did not tend inevitably to simplify the proceedings, 
and no doubt that was not the object in view. The ruling powers 
wish to give us plenty to do at Aintree, and quite right too. It isno 
use taking a bad jumper there, for he is pretty sure to find his level— 
on the ground. If his jockey is underneath him it is not a “ good 
thing” for either or both. 
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In the year 1889 my National mount was M.P., on whom I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining third place. There were twenty runners, and 
grief was abundant, but I was lucky enough to escape disaster. Un- 
doubtedly a fine stayer, M.P. lacked speed, so that I was obliged to 
ride him hard all the way. He made no mistake in his “ lepping,”’ 
even when he was very tired, and he struggled on gamely to the end. 
It was quite a noble exhibition of pluck and stamina. As an old 
hunting man observed after I had weighed in, “‘ A grand gallop, my 
boy, and what you wanted was the hounds in front running from 
scent to view; then,” he added jocularly, ‘“‘ you might have got the 
blessed brush instead of a paltry pad.” Perhaps he was right ; much 
would have depended on the fox; and, all things considered, I did 
not do so badly to finish in the position indicated. The experience 
was not only felicitous, it was valuable, and the two results do not 
always go together. 

In the year 1891 J again had the mount on Ilex, on whom I had 
previously scored in this supreme contest. There were twenty-one 
runners, of whom nine fell. Ilex ran a good horse under the steady- 
ing impost of 12 st. 3 1b., and he finished third. Somewhat curiously, 
he occupied the same position in the following year, when his weight 
was 12st. 7lb., there being no fewer than twenty-five starters, nine 
of whom came to grief. The fact must be stated that Hex had not 
done a gallop for a fortnight prior to that race owing to his leg 
troubles ; indeed, he ran wonderfully well on three legs and what is 
technically termed a “‘swinger’’—that is, a limb which was of no 
use to him. Even so, he never made the slightest mistake at any of 
those formidable fences; and, so far as my opinion is entitled to 
respect, that was one of the most remarkable performances ever 
accomplished in a steeplechase. He would not have started at all if 
many of his owner’s friends had not backed him for a situation. As 
my father, who trained Ilex, said to his sporting proprietor : 

“Why, yes, run if you like, of course, but if you do you will 
have no horse,’”’ meaning that the latter was sure to break down in 
the actual struggle. 

“‘ Quite so,” answered the other genially, ‘‘ but if I don’t run 
I may have no friends, so it behoves me to make the best of a 
bad job.” 

That is what he decided to do, though it was not a counsel of 
perfection, and the result was that Ilex broke down so badly at 
Aintree, as predicted, that he was never able to run again. His 
brilliant Turf career then ended ; he was absolutely the best ’chaser I 
ever rode over a country. He pussessed all the essential qualifica- 
tions. After a time, moreover, when his crippled condition became 
modified and yielded to treatment—although we could not train 
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him sufficiently for racing again—he carried me splendidly to 
hounds. He was the finest all-round hunter I have ever had in my 
stables. No fence was too large for him, no run too far or too fast ; 
he was only cantering when the coarser-bred steeds were galloping 
at the top of their speed. It was impossible to put him out of his 
place. As to that a short story must here be interpolated, for with- 
out it the recital would be incomplete. 

During a capital run with the Surrey Staghounds a sort of 
*“‘ swagger’ youth on an expensive hunter tried to follow Ilex and 
me to the best of his ability, whilst presumably he did not know us, 
and he went very well up to a certain point—soon reached. Then, 
done to a turn, as the saying is, he collapsed backwards into a dry 
ditch, horse and all, being extracted thence by two farm labourers 
who demanded backsheesh on a liberal scale. Having satisfied their 
demands, he said ‘‘ Where am I?” in a hollow voice, and also asked 
to be informed as to what had contributed to his recent discomfiture- 
One of those sturdy labourers who knew me was equal to the occa- 
sion. Pocketing his easily acquired gains with visions of unlimited — 
beer in his mind, he made answer thus: ‘‘ Well, sir, you've put your 
foot in it this time, and it’s a good job your head is not in it as well. 
You’ve been trying to beat a National winner and his jockey at their 
own game, whereas you ought to have been galloping after old ladies 
down a lane.” He had got the money then and did not mind. 

The famous Why Not—the second of my three National 
winners—was my mount at Liverpool in 1893, and he could only 
get third on that occasion. Fifteen started and five failed to com- 
plete the course. He was a very game and honest horse; one had 
to sit well back on him over’ the fences, since he had a habit of 
“pitching” slightly on landing, when it was not desirable to have 
one’s weight on his neck. In 1895 I rode the favourite /Esop, but 
he fell, and beyond that I have nothing particular to say about 
him. He might have killed me, but mercifully I was spared to ride 
another day. My reflections concerning that sporting adventure 
are certainly not hilarious. A steeplechase jockey is not supposed, 
by the way, to know what fear is, but he frequently has reason to 
know when he is hurt—if the drop be less than fatal ! 

A useful horse called The Soarer was entrusted to my guidance. 
in the Grand National of 1898, and he had, I remember, a sort of 
polypus in his head, which after he had gone a certain distance 
served partially to choke him. Whilst choking to some extent, as 
intimated, he fell at the water and nearly knocked the life out of 
me. During the progress of the race, and just before I took that 
imperial toss, a brother jockey galloping by my side urged me to ° 
pull up so as to avoid what is euphemistically termed a “ purler.” 
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“Your poor joker,” he said, in his racy vernacular, ‘is 
‘ whacked’ now, and so you will be if you don't give him a miss in 
baulk before he miscues for you.” 

** All right, Jim,” was my response, “ I’ll stop after jumping 
the brook if I’m then alive to put on the necessary pressure. . . .” 
Curiously The Soarer fell at that brook, which was the next fence, 
and the bewildering variety of coloured stars I saw as a consequence 
of that bouleversement was not of my own manufacture. There was 
a weird buzzing in my head till my senses were partially obliterated. 
I gasped for breath when anybody approached me even on _hospit- 
able thoughts intent. Parts of my person were shaken up as though 
they never meant to settle down again. Friends assured me as 
usual that it was all in the day’s work—in my day’s work, not theirs 
—and that the labourer was worthy of his hire. Few labourers are 
thrown about for their wages to a similar extent. Still, as the best 
chefs agree, we cannot have omelettes without breaking eggs, the 
fresher the better, and a fracture of a jockey’s limbs is not regarded 
with the seriousness observed in other walks of life. 

My acquaintance with Detail in connection with the Grand 
National began in 1902, when I finished fourth on him in the chief 
event at Aintree. I rode him there again in the following year, and 
succeeded in obtaining second place, whilst during my third ride on 
him in 1904 he had the misfortune to be knocked over by Ambush 
(the King’s ‘chaser), and thus our chance waseffect ually extinguished. 
There were twenty-five starters on that occasion, and sixteen fell. 
Detail was a light-made horse, but a fine jumper and a grand stayer, 
with some pace. He belonged to a lady whose heart was set on 
winning the cross-country blue riband. We seemed to be always so 
near and yet so far—a peculiarly agonising or chastening sensation 
at the races. 

Thus I have shown with all the enthusiasm of my nature how 
easy it is not to win the Grand National Steeplechase, and I hope 
my readers will take this sporting lesson to heart. Let them strive 
to excel in other arenas if they wish to die peacefully in their beds 
after achieving a noble embonpoint. I do not say that the play is not 
worth the candle, but that our vital spark is liable to be puffed out 
at an inopportune moment, after which all the King’s horses and 
all—— Well, please to remember what the Royal horse Ambush 
did for me at Aintree. 
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THE BIG GLASS-BOTTOM BOAT AT SANTA CATALINA 


THE BOAT WITH A GLASS BOTTOM 
BY CAMERON R. BROWNE 


IF one wishes to fish in what is termed an altogether up-to-date 
fashion on the Pacific slope of the United States, or to be precise 
in the Bay of Avalon, Southern California, he hires or rents a boat 
with a glass bottom, sits comfortably in a chair, with rod over the 
rail, looks down through the glass bottom, and watches the giant 
fish of the region bite. Fishing in this way, the angler sees some 
curious things, and it is for this purpose that the boat with a glass 
bottom is built—that the voyager may view at ease the wonders 
of the deep. 

When one goes ashore at the little town of Avalon one finds 
lined up, not cab drivers, but glass- bottom boat rowers and 
skippers, and here is a fleet of this strange craft ranging from a 
row-boat with a small window to a side-wheel steamer with a great 
window, and costing up to 30,000 dollars. These men—‘“‘ captains,” 
‘‘commodores ” — sailors all—proffer their crafts. ‘‘ Take the 
Cleopatra!”’ ‘‘ Here you are, glass-bottom automobile New York!” 
‘Take the Vermont!” ‘All aboard for the Lady Lou!” The air 
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is filled with their cries, as here are nearly all the things one will 
find at Madeira, Cuba, Key West, Naples, or the Capri. Indeed, 
one might well believe oneself off the Italian coast, as over the 
channel is a Naples, with the real gondolas of Venice, and not far 
away an American Venice, with more gondolas and fair imitations 
of Venetian homes; an astounding pier, built far out over the water, 
with a ballroom, restaurant, art gallery, and all kinds of appurten- 
ances one would not expect to find ona pier. Not only this: here 
are the same creatures of the ocean one sees in Naples, Italy, and 
many more not found there. 

It will be understood, then, that the glass-bottom boat fleet has 
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really some excuse, and its cruising-ground is along the slope of 
a mountain, rising from the water nearly a mile deep, and not far 
distant, piercing the clouds, 2,200 feet. The mountain is twenty 
miles long, an isolated peak or range twenty miles from the mainland, 
cut into myriads of cafions, and representing about 60,000 acres 
of plain, valley, and cajion. On the west, where it breasts the sea, 
it is often precipitous, and there are no landings; but on the south- 
east there is a lee, and the various large cafions make little pseudo 
bays where one can float in water as clear and smooth as a loch 
in Scotland or a fiord in Norway. 
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Along this big mountain peak a submarine forest grows, the 
famous kelp, macrocystis, rising up in blue water, forming a shelter 
to myriads of fishes and a guard to the coast; a maze of gigantic 
vines, which wind in and out, forming a series of colonnades, loops, 
and beautiful interstices, many miles in length, and rising in clear 
blue water from twenty to sixty feet in depth. It is this forest, this 
investment of vines, which makes possible the glass-bottom boat ; 
and doubtless no suggestion ever became more popular with the 
travelling public than this peculiar vessel, which appears to have the 
traditional decks and no bottom of the mythical craft of Captain 


SUBMARINE FOREST 


Davy Jones. The study ot natural history vid the text-books appears 
to be avoided by the average youth, yet young and old swarm in the 
glass-bottom boats to see the things described alive. 

The Bay of Avalon, with its town of five or six thousand people 
in summer, its fleet of boats, has an individuality all its own. The 
glass-bottom boat man is sui generis, and he captures the tenderfoot, 
the globe trotter, the Cook tourist, and the sensible man and woman 
who wish to look down into the real heart of nature under the 
most comfortable conditions. The glass-bottom boat Lady Lou is 
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about seventy feet long, twenty wide, and appears to be modelled 
after the tortoise-like ferry-boats on the North River, New York; 
she might be considered such were it not for the sign ‘‘ Glass-Bot- 
tom Boat” on the outer deck. She has three decks, a pair of old- 
fashioned side wheels, hammers along at a pace of five miles an 
hour, and does not stop when she whistles, Mr. Clemens to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

You notice nothing peculiar about this craft until you go aboard, 
and then you see a long well-like arrangement on the lower deck, its 
edges rising about two feet, and covered with cloth, or padded, so 


GOLDEN ANGEL FISH 


that you can sit with your arms on the pad, and with comtort gaze 
down into the depths of the sea, listening to the lecture given by the 
skipper. The steamer has powerful engines, and draws about two 
feet, so can float over the kelp beds; and as the inhabitants do not 
appear to mind it, and usually remain more or less placid, the result 
is admirable; the passenger seems to be a part of the deep sea, and 
in its very heart. 

The environment, the forest of kelp, is beautiful in itself: a maze 
of rich colour in which, and through which, the various attractive 
fishes move or poise like birds. The most beautiful form is the 
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golden angel fish, a golden red. This fish attitudinises, and is very 
tame. With it is the blue perch, weighing possibly six pounds, of a 
rich blue, its eyes like gems. Near by will be a school of smaller 
fry ; the slender green kelp fishes, a little blue fish called the black- 
smith, dashed with colour. Here is the so-called electric fish—a 
deep yellow splashed and varied with a vivid turquoise or electric 
blue. In the very young the entire fish partakes of this shade, a 
most extraordinary blue, so intense that the little creature fairly 
blazes with seeming electric light. 

As we drift slowly along there is a series of ‘‘Ohs” and ‘‘ Ahs ”’ 
from the passengers as new and singular objects come into view, all 


SEA HARE (TEN POUNDS) 


magnified slightly by the glass window: now a huge jelly fish a foot 
or more across, with a train so long that it cannot all be seen, with 
vivid lavender tints; or a smaller one, red, blue, yellow, and pink, 
which, when alarmed, dashes about rapidly. 

As the boat drifts out into deeper water, a school of sharp-nosed 
fishes move in sight—the barracuda, the school looking like myriads 
of black eyes; and here, lying in the kelp, poised and perfectly 
motionless, are numbers of white sea-bass—the angler’s delight in 
these waters; a game fish weighing fifty pounds. Then into the 
field swims a monster six or more feet long, deep, dark, big-eyed, 
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FLYING FISH 


the California black sea-bass, a titan of the tribe, a common catch 
which often tips the scales at four hundred pounds. Another com- 


mon Catch is the yellowtail, from sixteen to thirty pounds, darting 
along, a blaze of colours, green and yellow, its fins a vivid lemon hue. 
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The boat turns inshore, inside the kelp, when the rocky slopes 
of this submarine mountain are seen to be carpeted with weeds of a 
brilliant hue, all tints of the rainbow from vivid blue to yellow, green 
and red, and all shapes that one can imagine. Here the exuberant 
fancy of the skipper is displayed, as he has names for the different 
weeds and for every valley and canon in this sweep beneath the sea. 

Lying on the rocks are strange sea cucumbers, like snails, and in 
the crevices echint with spines five or six inches long, and black as 
jet; and near them sea anemones of gigantic size, tinted in red, 
blue, and grey. On the rocks are seen small corals, and the flower- 
like worms; also the splendid Haliotis, clinging to the rocks. 


SMALL SHARK 


Waving its spines or antennae, the spiny lobster, similar to the 
Mediterranean form, is also seen. Huge crabs move slowly along, 
and coiled up in a hollow of the rock is a Port Jackson shark, with a 
pink spine in front of each dorsal fin. Indeed, the looker-on in this 
submarine Venice is in doleful luck if he or she does not see many 
strange things which have been known to them only by books. The 
ugly devil fish, sometimes eight or ten feet across, may perhaps be 
seen creeping among the rocks after its prey; and the sea hare, 
found in other waters not five inches long, is here a giant weighing 
ten or more pounds, and two feet in length. Touch it, and it emits 
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a brilliant purple ink, as the octopus throws out a black cloud which 
fills the water. Sometimes the big flying-fish, eighteen inches 
across, is seen with four large wings, with which it sails along over 
the water in imitation flight. % 

Among the fishes which the glass-bottom boat spectators may 
perceive as the craft crosses the bay and approaches the sea-lion 
rookery is the tuna, the hammerhead shark, and the sand shark— 
often a thousand pounds in weight; or one may happen upon the 
colossal sunfish, which has been taken here weighing two thousand 
pounds. Darting beneath the glass window is a huge sea-lion in 
pursuit of its prey. Indeed, the strange things one may see through 
this sea window would require a big volume fully to record. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXVIII—A ’PLANE STORY 
BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


DESMOND SHORTHOUSE started up in bed. At the same moment 
he heard the sound of the tiny bell of the receiver which reposed in 
the breast pocket of his coat. He glanced at the clock : it was nearly 
half-past nine. He had overslept himself. His servant had orders 
never to disturb him in the morning. Desmond, like most young 
men with plenty of money and no profession, usually kept late hours 
when in London, and adopted the wise course of allowing himself 
plenty of sleep. 

**T wonder what Mollie wants,” he said to himself as he sprang 
out of bed. 

For many months he had kept in constant communication with 
Mollie by means of a pocket wireless telephone. Desmond always 
carried his transmitter and receiver with him, but Mollie kept hers 
in the wardrobe of her room, so that no one could hear the bell if 
Desmond called her up and she happened not to be there. Their 
‘phone had been tuned by Marconi himself, and was said by him to 
be the most minutely toned apparatus that had ever passed through 
his hands. The chances against any other ’phone picking up its 
sound-waves were millions to one. 

Desmond took the transmitter and receiver from the pocket of 
his coat. Holding the one to his mouth and the other to his ear he 
said : 

“Good morning, Mollie—I was in bed when you rang me up.” 

“Oh, Desmond!” came Mollie’s voice from the receiver, “a 
dreadful thing has happened. About half an hour ago that hateful 
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man came in his new aeroplane—such a magnificent one—seats four 
besides the planeur. After a few minutes my father came to me and 
said he would tolerate my obstinacy no longer. Then he said 
Mr. Woolf was going to marry me at twelve o’clock. Mr. Woolf 
brought a clergyman with him in the ’plane,” Mollie’s voice went 
on, ‘‘and has got a special licence. Probably the clergyman is some 
unscrupulous rogue he has bribed with a large sum. I suppose our 
chapel in The Hall is just the same as a church for marriages. My 
father says that even if I refuse to repeat my part of the service the 
clergyman ‘will pretend he has heard me say the words, and that it 
will be a legal marriage just the same! ”’ 

**T don’t believe it would,’’ Desmond muttered. 

“My father has locked me in the chapel,” Mollie continued. 
‘‘T have just been through the outer door into the Queen Anne 
garden, but the garden door is locked too. I cannot escape—I can- 
not climb a wall fifteen feet high, and there is nothing I could move 
out of the chapel to stand on. Oh, Desmond! what shall I do?” 

Then came the sound of a sob. 

‘* Give me a minute to think, Mollie,’”” Desmond said. 

Lady Mollie Tressler’s father, the Marquis of Sincourt, was 
merely the nominal owner of the estates which had belonged to his 
family since the Conqueror’s. time. His father, a rowé to the last, 
had left the property heavily encumbered ; he himself, a roué of no 
less degree, had squandered money right and left till at last he 
became hopelessly insolvent. Some six months before the time of 
this story, Lord Sincourt met Mr. Phineas Woolf, an American 
multi-millionaire, who at once fell in love with Mollie. Woolf was 
a heavy-jowled man of about fifty. The more Mollie turned the 
cold shoulder upon him, the more persistent became his wooing. 
She and Desmond had already told their loves to one another. 

Needless to say, Lord Sincourt favoured Woolf's suit. A multi- 
millionaire son-in-law would save him from the Bankruptcy Court 
and give him the means wherewith to carry on a life of unrestrained 
dissipation. All his persuasion and threats, however, could not turn 
Mollie from her determination not to marry Woolf. 

At last a compact was entered into between the two men. 
Woolf was to marry Mollie—by stratagem, even by force if neces- 
sary—and in return was to redeern all mortgages on the Sincourt 
property. This would place Lord Sincourt in possession of a rent- 
roll of about twenty thousand a year. 

‘What do you think, Desmond?” came Mollie's voice from 
the receiver. 

“IT have thought it all out, dear,” Desmond answered. ‘“‘I am 
coming to you at once in my racing ‘plane, the yellow and red one. 
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She’ll be good’’—he glanced at the electric wind-gauge on the 
chimney-piece—“ for only a hundred miles an hour against the wind 
that’s blowing now, so I cannot hope to reach you much before 
half-past eleven. About that time you must look out for a yellow 
and red ’plane. When it is quite close to the Queen Anne garden 
you must run to the middle of the garden, and I'll swoop and pick 
you up. There’s plenty of room to clear the wall when I’ve got 
you—my new planeur is a splendid man. Are you quite sure you 
will make no mistake 

** Quite sure.” 

** All right. Now I must scramble into my clothes and rush off 
to the Park. Good-bye, darling.” 

** Good-bye, Desmond dear; I am longing to see you!” came 
the reply. 

Desmond rang the bell. His man appeared. 

“Tell Perks to go on to the Park without losing a moment, and 
get the racing ‘plane out. He is to wait there till I!come. Then 
bring me something to eat here—anything.” 

Desmond dressed hurriedly, eating a few mouthfuls of breakfast 
meanwhile. He left the house and jumped into a taxicab. 

How strange Hyde Park must look now to anyone who has not 
seen it since 1908! Only a few years ago there was not a building 
in it. To-day there are upwards of two thousand ’plane-houses—not 
counting the Government, Post Office, and Police blocks—and more 
than a mile and a half of concrete starting strip. It is difficult to 
imagine how life would go on if this concession to public feeling— 
the erection of ’plane-houses and the laying down of starting strips— 
were now repealed. 

The charge made to the ‘plane owner is strictly reasonable, and 
in return he has the exclusive use of a well-built ’plane-house open- 
ing on to the starting strip. I believe 1am right in saying that 
there is not now a single town of the slightest importance where 
one does not find a starting strip and good accommodation for one’s 
‘plane. Our municipal authorities have moved with the times in 
this respect. 

Yes, Hyde Park is very different to-day from what it was so few 
years ago. Then there was nothing to mar the rural beauty of the 
landscape. Restfulness reigned. Now from dawn till dark, and 
after, the busy flight goes on: ’planes coming, ’planes going—ever 
coming, ever going. It took man long to conquer the air. What 
conquest could be more complete now ? 

** Everything ready, Perks ?”” Desmond said as he stepped into 
the ’plane. 

“‘ Everything, sir.” 
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* All right—let her rip. North-north-west.” 

Perks touched a lever, and the red and yellow ’plane, after 
rushing some twenty yards along the starting strip, shot upwards 
into the air. She was one of the speediest machines in existence. 
Desmond had flown second in her in the Farman Cup race from 
London to Madrid only a few weeks before. 

Desmond took a Colt repeating pistol from his pocket and 
loaded it. A daring gang of air pirates had already begun their 
work, and were publicly threatening to sink the next ‘plane the 
occupants of which refused to place all their valuabies in the purse- 
net which they were in the habit of lowering from their own 
flyers. Desmond had declared that if he were molested by them 
he would cripple their gear with his Colt and chance whether or not 
they returned fire. 

** What are we making now, Perks ?”” Desmond asked as London 
began to fade away behind them. 

‘*A hundred and ten miles an hour, sir,’ the planeur answered, 
glancing at the dial of the speed recorder. 

‘Good. Let me know if we drop below a hundred.” 

Desmond knew that Mollie, from the fact of her having rung 
him up when she was locked in the chapel, had the pocket ’phone 
with her, but of course he did not dare to communicate with her, as 
the bell might be heard by her father or Woolf. He felt sure. as 
she had not again rung him up, that one of them was with her in 
the chapel. With the ’plane in such skilful hands as those of 
Perks, he had no doubt about his ability to pick her up if she could 
make her way to the middle of the Queen Anne garden atthe right 
moment. The only thing in doubt, and this troubled him a good 
deal, was whether Lord Sincourt or Woolf might not be able to 
intercept her. 

Onward they sped on their north-north-westerly course. They 
saw only a few otlier ’planes. The heavy red Post Office machine 
carrying His Majesty’s mails, which could make no more than about 
forty miles an hour against the fresh head wind, they overtook and 
left far behind. A little later a blue police patrol ’plane crossed their 
bows not a hundred yards ahead. Prompt action on the part of 
the police had become necessary, and the idea of putting patrol 
*planes in the air was being adopted. 

“Only ninety-nine now, sir,” said Perks. 

Desmond looked at his watch. ‘‘ We shall do it comfortably,” 
he said, ‘‘if you can keep over ninety. Let me know if we drop 
below that.” 

Then he told Perks what he was going to do. Lady Mollie was 
to be in the middle of the garden as the ’plane swooped. 
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‘* What’s the length of the garden and the height of the wall, 
sir?” Perks asked. 

‘‘ The garden is a hundred yards square, and the wall fifteen feet 
high.” 

** Then I shall come over the wall, sir, only just clearing it, at 
five miles an hour, stop the engine for the swoop, and clap on full 
speed for the rise the moment you pull her in. The fifty-yard glide 
after we come over the wall will take us by her at about six miles an 
hour. There's no fear about our clearing the wall going out, sir.” 

“ And there’s no fear about my getting her into the ’plane if I 
touch her,’’ Desmond rejoined. 

As he spoke the bell of the receiver sounded i in his pocket. He 
whipped it out and put it to his ear, holding the transmitter before 
his mouth. 

“Yes, Mollie?” 

“T am still locked in the chapel. The outer door is open. Where 
are you?” 

“In sight of Sincourt Hall. We shall be with you in three 
minutes. Be sure you are ready.” 

‘* To the left now, sir?” Perks asked. 

** Yes—sharp to the left—full speed. Look through the glasses. 
That’s the place—the large red-brick house beyond the further 
wood. The garden is at the back of the house. There, now you can 
see the wall.” 

‘There'll be no mistake, sir. I shall stop the engine three 
hundred yards from the wall, and then regulate speed to top the wall 
at five miles an hour.”’ 

The ’plane shot through the now still air at high speed, about 
two hundred and fifty miles an hour. 

Three hundred yards from the wall the engine stopped. 
Slower, slower, slower grew the pace. The ’plane came over 
the wall with not a foot to spare. Already Mollie stood in the 
middle of the Queen Anne garden. Then there came a shout from 
the direction of the chapel door. Desmond turned his head for an 
instant. He saw Lord Sincourt, followed by Woolf, rushing 
towards Mollie. Perks also glanced at them for an instant. 

“They can’t do it!”” he exclaimed. ‘ Be ready, sir! Now!” 

Desmond seized Mollie by the arm. She sprang at the same 
moment. She was safe by his side. The ’plane shot upwards at 
full speed and cleared the further wall with six feet to spare. 

“Thank you, Perks—a fine piece of work,” Desmond said. 

Then he whispered in Mollie's ear, ‘‘ Now I have you safe, my 
darling.” 

“ We are not out of the wood yet,” Mollie answered, casting a 
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frightened glance behind her. ‘Oh, Desmond, look at them in the 
front of the house! They are running to the starting strip—that 
other man running is Mr. Woolf’s planeur. They are coming after 
us in the ’plane.”’ 

‘A stern chase is a long chase,’’ Desmond answered reassur- 
ingly as he looked through his glasses. ‘‘ We shall have at least 
seven miles start, anyhow. What’s she making, Perks ? ”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty-one, sir.” 

‘“* Good—we've nothing to fear. If they do all they can we shall 
be out of sight in half an hour.”’ 

**T heard Mr. Woolf tell my father that his new ’plane was built 
for racing,” Mollie said. 

Both Desmond and Mollie kept their glasses fixed on Woolf's 
machine. As Desmond had said would be the case, they had quite 
seven miles start. 

Desmond expected to see Woolf's *plane quickly drop behind. 
He watched it steadily for two or three minutes. At last he 
said : 

“You were right about the thing being a racer, Mollie. She 
seems quite as speedy as mine.” 

“Do you think they will catch us, Desmond ?” she asked, 
turning pale at the thought. 

**T am quite sure they will not unless they have any fire-arm on 
board. If it comes to the worst I shall pepper their gear with my 
Colt till something or another gets smashed up enough to bring 
them to the ground. That cardboard box has two hundred and 
forty-three cartridges in it, and my Colt the remaining seven.” 

Just then a sharp gust from the south met the ’plane. The 
wind strengthened rapidly. Their speed dropped to a hundred, 
seventy-five, fifty miles an hour. Stronger yet grew the gale. Forty 
miles an hour—thirty—twenty—ten. At only this low speed they 
battled against the wind for nearly half an hour. 

Woolf's ‘plane showed itself a far better wind traveller than the 
other. Ever since the gale sprang up it had gained steadily. At 
length no more than three hundred yards separated the two. 

‘What do you think now, Perks?” Desmond asked. 

‘“‘ The one question is, sir: Must you go on to London?” 

‘It is not strictly necessary.” 

“Then the only thing, sir, is to turn and run before the gale. 
It’s as likely as not we shall be as much better than her with the 
wind as she is better than us against it.” 

“* What do you think, Mollie?” 

“‘ Please turn, Desmond. Anything—anything to escape from 
them.” 
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‘** Then bring her round, Perks, please.” 

“She'll tilt a bit badly coming round, sir, so mind your balance— 
and you, too, my lady. The sharper we turn, the more we gain; I 
wont’t go up to a really dangerous angle. Now mind, please.” 

The ’plane swept round on what seemed to Mollie a terribly 
dangerous tilt, and shot away before the gale at a speed of not less 
than three hundred miles an hour. Woolf’s planeur did not dare 
to take so sharp a turn. Desmond’s ’plane had gained nearly a 
couple of miles before the other settled down again to a straight 
course. 

On they sped, pursuer and pursued. As Perks had thought 
probable, Desmond’s proved itself the speedier ’plane down wind. 
It gained steadily on the other. Mbollie’s spirits—ever since Woolf's 
*plane began to gain she had kept tightly hold of Desmond’s arm 
'—revived in a wonderful manner. 

Thus, at a speed approximating three hundred miles an hour, 
they raced northward for some two hundred and fifty miles. Woolf's 
*plane was by now some seven miles behind. It was at this point 
that Perks said : 

‘I’ve kept from mentioning it as long as I could, sir, but I’m 
getting anxious about the petrol. If my calculations are right, we 
can't keep on the wing for more than about half an hour longer. 
Do you mind looking at the tank, sir? ” 

Desmond looked. The tank was nearly empty. 

** You must not be frightened, Mollie,’ he said. ‘‘ They have 
beaten us in the race, but they’ve not got you yet. I think I can 
see the winning move.” 

Mollie did not answer. She only clung to his arm again, and 
watched the ’plane behind them. 

Then Desmond said : 

**T know this country well, Perks—I’ve shot over it half a dozen 
seasons. Bear a trifle to the left now. Just over those hills six 
miles away there’s a level strip of moor without heather. We'll 
drop there. I will point out the spot when we’re over the hills.” 

Quickly afterwards the ‘plane was over the hills and gliding 
down to the spot indicated by Desmond. Directly it came to a 
standstill Desmond handed Mollie out. Then, giving his Colt to 
Perks, he said: 

“Keep near the ’plane, Perks. If you have half an oppor- 
tunity, take the petrol from their tank and put it into ours. If you 
are caught at it, fire two or three shots through their tank, close to 
the bottom. Under any circumstances they must not be allowed 
to get on the wing again.” 

quite understand, sir.” 
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Desmond drew Mollie aside, and led her to a spot some fifty 
yards from where the ’plane lay at rest. 

“You must do exactly as I tell you, Mollie,” he said. ‘‘If I 
raise no objection to your getting into Woolf’s ’plane, you must get 
in. We cannot tell yet how things will turn out.” 

As he spoke Woolf’s machine appeared over the hills. It glided 
down, and came to a standstill not twenty yards from the other. 

The three men sprang out and advanced together towards 
Desmond and Mollie. 

**You can take your choice, Desmond Shorthouse,”’ said Lord 
Sincourt, on coming within speaking distance, ‘‘ whether you give 
up my daughter to me quietly or whether you make a fight of it. 
You’ve made a sporting run, but the game is up. We are three to 
one, remember—at least I suppose your seven-stone planeur doesn’t 
count,”’ he added, as he turned and glanced at Perks, who, his hands 
in his pockets, stood critically looking on. 

What Desmond did then literally astonished him; or rather, I 
ought to say, it was the way in which he did it, the way in which he 
displayed oratorical powers, his possession of which had hitherto 
never been even suspected, that astonished him ; for the lengthy 
allocution he made was a part of his scheme. In response to Lord 
Sincourt’s words, he launched into a vehement speech of appeal to 
the three men standing before him. Gesticulating wildly in order 
further to emphasise what he said, now raising his voice almost to 
a shout, now lowering it as he dwelt on some pathetic point, he 
kept them spell-bound under his torrent of words. With hand 
pointed to the heavens he appealed wildly to Lord Sincourt to 
consider his daughter’s feelings, her future, what life would be to 
her with a man she did not love; he appealed just as wildly to 
Woolf to think what he would be doing in marrying a woman who 
did not love him—a woman who thus married could have nothing 
but unhappiness before her—he appealed even yet more wildly to 
Woolf’s planeur to take his side, to fight for him, to do what any 
man would do to prevent a woman being torn from the one she loved 
and wished to marry, and married to the man she hated. None of 
them could put in a word against Desmond’s impassioned stream 
of verbiage. It was not till he noticed Perks strolling aimlessly 
about near his ’plane that at last he lapsed into silence. 

“You ought to be in Parliament, Shorthouse,” Lord Sincourt 
said, with undisguised sarcasm. ‘“‘ This sort of thing is rather wasted 
out here. If you have really quite finished, we will say good-bye.” 

‘* Will nothing, Lord Sincourt,’’ Desmond said more calmly, 
‘*turn you from this atrocious thing you are doing ?”’ 

** Nothing in the world.” 
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“Nor you, Mr. Woolf?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘‘Nor you?” he continued, turning to the planeur. ‘‘ I’ll make 
a final appeal to you to help me.” 

‘I’m my master’s servant,”’ the man answered, gruffly. 

“Then, Mollie, we must part. I suppose I may at least have 
the pleasure of seeing you into Mr. Woolf's ’plane ?”’ 

“Oh, no objection at all,” said Woolf, with a grin. 

The party walked in silence toward Woolf's ‘plane. Desmond 
handed Mollie in while the others took their seats. 

* All right,” said Woolf. 

The planeur touched the lever. The ‘plane ran feebly along 
the ground for half a dozen yards, and then stopped. 

** You'll all have to get out, please,” the planeur said. ‘‘I know 
what’s wrong—she’s done it once before at starting.” 

All left the ‘plane again. The planeur turned up his sleeves, 
and crept underneath. Lord Sincourt and Woolf stooped down 
and peered at him. Desmond and Mollie strolled towards the other 
‘plane—at least they strolled till within ten yards of it, and then 
they spurted for all they were worth. The instant they were in it 
the ’plane rushed forward and rose in the air. Desmond turned and 
waved a farewell to Lord Sincourt and Woolf. 

* All is plain sailing now, my darling,’ he whispered in Mollie’s 
ear as he slipped his arm round her waist and drew her to him. 
“‘ The marriage shall be by special licence to-morrow.” 

And so it was. 
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LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN GAME BOOK 
BY CAPTAIN H. A. WILSON 


AT the beginning of 1905 my friend Dickinson and I found ourselves 
in camp on the banks of the Guaso Nyiro River, some miles above 
its exit into Lake Natron, a large, shallow, hot, soda-impregnated 
sheet of water on the boundary between British and German East 
Africa. We were doing duty with the escort of the Anglo-German 
Boundary Commission, which was then engaged in delimiting, fixing, 
and marking with large stone cairns the line of demarcation between 
the two countries. As the escort, consisting of a company of native 
African troops, was divided up into small parties amongst the many 
surveying camps, our duties were comparatively light, more especially 
as there was no prospect of fighting, and at the time of which I 
write we were in charge of the main base supply camp of the 
expedition, in which rations, &c., were stored on their arrival from 
Nairobi. 

Although the transport service was a big one, our duties were 
by no means arduous, and as we were both keen on sport in most 
forms we put in our spare time—and we had a considerable 
amount—in the pursuit of game, both big and small, in which the 
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surrounding county abounded. The chief ambition of both of us 
was to secure a buffalo, of which there were large numbers in the 
belt of thick bush that extended for a considerable distance on 
both banks of the river; but so thick and impervious was this belt 
that the pursuit of our quarry in it was a matter of considerable 
difficulty and danger, for a buffalo is a nasty vicious animal, and in 
thick stuff may be very dangerous indeed. Although comparatively 
plentiful in certain out-of-the-way localities, buffalo are very seldom 
bagged, on account of the dense and difficult nature of the country 
they frequent, which is mostly thick forest, impenetrable bush, or 
the matted and tangled reed-beds of rivers and swamps. In the 
coolness of these protective fastnesses the animals lie up, taking 
their ease during the day, issuing forth after nightfall to their feeding 
grounds, and returning to their sanctuary before dawn. Owing to 
these circumstances buffalo are exceedingly hard to come upon, 
and are in consequence, perhaps, the most highly-prized trophy 
amongst sportsmen of those parts. 

After we had spent a fortnight or so trying to walk down our 
game in the scrub, with signal unsuccess, beyond getting involved 
amongst herds in desperately thick stuff and having several narrow 
escapes of being trampled by the stampeding animals, we put our 
heads together and compared notes and experiences. The result of 
our conference was that we came to the conclusion that our pre- 
sent method was about as much use under the circumstances as 
the proverbial sick-headache, and so we decided to adopt fresh 
plans, and try to drive a patch of bush where on one or two 
previous occasions we had put up a big herd of about a couple of 
hundred. This scrub lay between a big swamp with reeds about 
hfteen feet high, extending over an area of several miles, and the 
Open grassy plain which constituted the nightly feeding grounds of 
our game. 

Accordingly we built two platforms some twelve feet high, about 
two hundred yards apart, at the edge of the swamp where the bush 
was a trifle thinner, and early one morning took up our position on 
them, while a line of beaters ‘‘ drove” the cover towards us. The 
buffalo, instead of breaking cover in a mass, which would have been 
bad for the fragile platforms, as they must have collapsed like match- 
wood before their rush, came out like driven partridges in coveys of 
six to ten at a time, and by the time the bush was cleared we had had 
a most exciting and exhilarating morning’s sport. Dickinson bagged 
two buffalo to my one, and between the two of us we wounded 
several of the others, which retired into the swamp and were after- 
wards duly collected. Three buffalo to two guns in a morning is 
none too bad; that day will always remain in my mind as one of 
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the best I have ever spent, and I never ask to have a better. It 
was marred only by one incident. Just at the end of the shoot my 
Somali gun-bearer was tossed by a wounded animal which had lain 
up in the bush bent upon revenge. This was its last expiring 
effort, and the Somali got off unhurt save for a few bruises, having 
had a pretty marvellous escape, all things considered. 

In another camp near here I had one or two encounters 
with lion, which simply swarmed thereabouts. Unfortunately my 
chances mostly occurred when I had run out of ammunition for 
both my rifles, owing to a silly mistake of a Neopara (headman 
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of porters) in getting some Joads mixed up and dispatching my 
cartridges somewhere to the back of Beyond. In consequence 
I was reduced to shooting with a Martini Henry belonging to 
my orderly. As this rifle had been ‘cast’? from the Navy 
somewhere about 1887 as worn out, and had ever since been in 
pretty constant use, it can be imagined that it was by no means 
an ideal weapon. If it had only possessed any one particular 
vice I should not have minded very much, as when one gets 
to know one’s rifle one can allow for its peculiarities and make 
pretty decent shooting, even if it throws feet out in any one 
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direction, so long as it is only consistent in its malpractices. This 
particular weapon, however, was very catholic in its faults, and the 
best that one could hope for was that it would hit somewhere within 
nine inches or so of the spot aimed at, the direction it favoured 
being entirely a matter of chance. 

With this deadly weapon I was making my homeward way one 
afternoon, feeling rather pleased with myself, as I had bagged my 
first eland a few hours before, despite my rifle, when I saw an 
animal of sorts lying motionless under a solitary stunted mimosa 
tree in the open plain. Closer inspection through my glasses re- 
vealed it to be a lion asleep. As I was a long way from camp, and 
it was getting fairly late, I thought that by the time I had settled 
the lion it would be too late in the day to start back there; I there- 
fore dispatched my Masai orderly to headquarters with orders to 
briag out some porters with a tent and some food, and to pitch 
camp on the banks of a small stream not far from where we then 
were. After watching him depart at the long loping trot at which 
the Masai cover such astonishing distances, I and my Somali gun- 
bearer turned our attention to the lion, which was still slumbering 
peacefully. 

We walked up to within twenty paces and took stock of him. 
He was a young male in good condition, but carrying a very poor 
mane. He lay on his left side with his back towards us, so motion- 
less that for a moment I thought him dead, and it was only the 
regular rise and fall of his breathing that showed that he was alive. 
Of course, if I had had a grain of sense I should have realised that 
I had absolutely got him, should have walked up to within a few 
feet of him and blown his head in, point blank, at a distance at 
which even my old blunderbuss couldn’t have missed ; but I suppose 
the very fact that I was carrying a rifle which I could not trust 
made me a bit ‘‘ jumpy,” and I did what under the circumstances was 
about the most foolish thing I could possibly have hit on. I clean 
forgot my pet axiom with dangerous game—the nearer you are the 
safer you are—so, like a fool, went down on one knee about eigh- 
teen yards away from him, and let drive at the back of his neck, 
hoping to break his spine. 

The consequences were exactly what might have been foreseen ; 
the bullet took him too far back, somewhere between the shoulder 
blades, missing his spine and all his vital parts. He let out a very 
deuce of a roar, sat up on his hindquarters, and stared at us, 
snarling. The beastly rifle chose this most opportune moment for 
jamming, and I knelt there struggling with the infernal thing, trying 
to get the empty case out. During my fight with the rifle the lion 
got up and came a little towards us, still roaring. I remember that, 
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as I fumbled away at the breech and tugged at the under lever, it 
flashed through my mind what a consummate ass I must look, 
playing about with a useless rifle within a few yards of a wounded 
and naturally irritated lion. I don’t remember that I felt afraid, or 
that the inclination to bolt (which would have been the most hope- 
less possible thing to do) came into my head; all my thoughts and 
energies were devoted to getting my rifle into working order for a 
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second shot. What my gun-bearer’s feelings were I don’t know. 
Very fortunately for us, something about us—I can’t imagine what, 
but it may have been my language—seemed to alarm the lion, and 
he incontinently turned tail and bolted for a bushy nullah about a 
couple of hundred yards away. Just as he was disappearing into 
the scrub the rifle succumbed before my frenzied attacks, and I sent 
a second bullet after him, scoring a very handsome miss. 
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We proceeded to the nullah edge, and, peering over, recon- 
noitred, just catching a glimpse of him moving off through the 
bushes, but he wasn’t sufficiently distinct fora shot. My Somali, to 
whom fear was an unknown quantity, was mad keen to follow him 
up, for there was no doubt but that he was pretty sick. Under the 
circumstances I couldn’t very well decline and show the white 
feather before a native, much as I should have liked to; so, greatly 
against my better judgment, and with much inward cursing of 
myself as the greatest fool alive, we climbed down into the nullah. 
We soon heard our quarry growling, in a depression in front over- 
grown with long grass and clusters of low bushes. Excitement now 
mastered all my wiser instincts, and I advanced slowly upon him, 
my Somali, knife in hand, following on my heels. Looking back 
now in cold blood, I realise that it was a stroke of extreme good luck 
that the lion did not wait for us, but decamped unseen ; but at the 
time we were both quite annoyed to find that he had got away, and 
spent a couple more hours hunting for him, without, however, any 
success. At last we were reluctantly compelled to give it up, and 
make for the stream where we to were meet the “ safari” (caravan) 
bringing camp. 

We arrived at the rendezvous half an hour before sunset, and I 
was feeling pretty hungry, as it was well past the time of my daily 
meal. I may here mention that as a general rule when shooting I 
eat, like the natives of the country, only once a day, on my return 
to camp, usually about five o’clock in the evening. This meal, with 
the exception of a cup of tea when I leave camp in the morning, 
usually about 4.30. a.m., is the only food I take in the twenty-four 
hours, and I find that I thrive and do well upon this regime. 
However, on this occasion I was decidedly hungry, and we were 
fortunate enough to discover a bee’s nest in the ground near at 
hand. This we promptly proceeded to smoke out with dried grass, 
&c., and when we had got most of the bees stupefied we dug out the 
nest and took the honey, getting a fair number of stings from the 
less soporific inhabitants in so doing. I shall always look back on 
that meal as one of the best I have ever tasted. The hunger- 
satisfying powers of honey are wonderful, especially when it is eaten 
as we ate it then, holding the comb like a slice of bread and biting 
off mouthfuls from it. We were really remarkably lucky in finding 
such excellent provender, as the “safari’’ didn’t turn up till about 
g.30 p.m., when, in spite of my impromptu dinner, | was still 
reasonably hungry. It is wonderful what an appetite a twenty-nine 
hours’ fast can produce! We spent our period of waiting in sitting 
over a fire which we kindled, listening to the roaring of lions all 
round, and indulging in much tobacco and talk. I find that it 
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is on such occasions that a native opens his mind—as much as he 
ever does—and that one can learn the little of Eastern ideas 
and trains of thought that it is ever given to a European to 
acquire ; provided always that your native knows, likes, and trusts 
you; for he is a shy and secretive animal, and it takes years of 
intimate contact and knowledge, coupled with absolute straight- 
forwardness and just dealing, before he will draw back in the least 
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degree the veil of silence or floods of unmeaning verbiage with 
which he hides his thoughts and feelings from the view of the white 
man. 

Dinner and bed eventually arriving, I slept the sleep of the 
weary, having made up my mind to spend a few days in this locality 
to try to get my wounded victim, and also some of his kinsmen, of 
whom, to judge by the roaring, there were a considerable number 
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about. I may as well say that I never did get the wounded beast, 
though he eventually died. This I know because for two nights we 
heard his groaning howls, quite distinguishable from the roars of his 
companions; but on the third night he was silent, which proved 
that he had departed this life. In the search for him on the 
following day, however, I caught a glimpse of one of his brethren, 
but of too momentary a nature to allow of a shot. Later on I 
came across, lower down the nullah, the body of a rhino which I 
had shot some days previously, before my cartridges had given out. 
The ground all round the carcase was simply covered with the 
prints of lions’ pads, proving that they came nightly to feed ; for, in 
spite of assertions to the contrary, lions not only eat carrion, but 
seem to prefer their meat ‘‘ high.”” However, they had not made 
much impression on the rhino, as I had not previously taken any of 
his skin, which was not yet sufficiently decayed to yield to their 
teeth. I now had several big strips removed to give my feline 
friends a chance, and, as it was full moon, I instructed my followers 
to build a machan of branches in a big tree right above the body. 

The machan was completed in a few hours, and we made our 
way back to camp, being charged and scattered en route by a small 
rhino just as we were leaving the nullah, but with no ill results to 
anyone. I decided to allow time for the scent of man to disappear, 
so did not occupy the machan until the following night, and 
resisted the temptation of approaching the spot in search of fresh 
spoor during the next day, which I spent in a trip to the main camp 
to see that things were progressing all right in my absence. 

On my return I started off with Mahomed Adan, my Somali 
gun-bearer, and ascended to the machan at about six o'clock for an 
all-night vigil. Although I had made frantic efforts to get my 
ammunition, sending off relays of messengers, it hadn’t turned up, 
so I had to rely on my prehistoric weapon. However, as we were 
so Close to the “ kill,’”’ even this rifle could hardly miss. Despite the 
cold (and it can be cold in Africa when it likes), and the far from 
dainty smell from the body of the rhino, that night was one of the 
most fascinating I have ever spent. As the sun went down behind 
a golden bank of cloud, and the sudden tropical darkness fell, the 
surrounding bush was as silent as the grave. Then, as one by one 
the stars flashed out in the domed vault above, the almost oppressive 
stillness of the night was broken by the myriad infinitesimal sounds 
of animal and insect life. Yet in the glade below us all was hushed. 
Then the whining cries of the jackals and the eerie wails of the 
hyenas rang out through the still night air, drawing nearer and ever 
nearer to their evening feast until we could hear the low patter of 
their feet on the hard ground beneath-us. Then in the east, all 
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glorious, arose the queen of night, that radiant tropi: moon which 
we in England know not; she flooded all the world of blackness 
with her pale waves of limpid light, and we could see below the 
slinking shadowy forms of nature’s scavengers, flitting to and fro 
betwixt the brightness and shadow. Silently we lay and watched 
them while the pale light steadily grew, and then all of a sudden 
there was a flutter of excitement, and out into the moonlit glade 
walked a large leopard. In a light where one could read small 
print with ease, his markings stood out clear and distinct, and we 
watched him as he stalked round the body, the hyenas scattering 
before him, snatched a bite or two, and glided away into the 
darkness. Half an hour later we heard the roar that told of his kill, 
away in the direction of the camp, and the next morning we found 
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the half-eaten body of his victim, a full-grown Grant’s Gazelle, near 
the river bank. 

Another hour of silent waiting, when suddenly a panic seemed to 
seize the beasts below, and they slunk away into the deep shadows 
as from the undergrowth close at hand boomed forth the awe- 
inspiring notes of a lion’s roar. Ata distance of a few feet the roar 
of the lion is about the most nerve-shaking noise ! know, as the 
great volume of vibrating sound peals echoing through the quivering 
air, and seems to fill all space with palpitating waves of sonorous 
reverberation. Safe as we were on high, I pushed forward my rifle, 
casting a glance at the index pin on the dial, to see that it was 
loaded. 
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The roaring continued and was taken up by a chorus from all 
sides as the lions gathered about their feast, and I drank in a 
succession of new emotions with every booming note. Suddenly 
the roaring ceased, and into the open space beneath our tree glided 
a small lioness: she halted fora moment near the body, and then 
passed on into the blackness on the far side of the glade. Then 
there was a rustling in the bush, and out into the moonlight stalked 
a huge maned lion: with a single bound he reached the body of the 
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rhino, and stood with his forepaws resting upon it, motionless. In 
the pallor of the full moon’s rays he seemed enormous, the size of 
a full-grown heifer, and snow-white, the colour of bleached linen. 
As he stood there, a glorious sight in the sheer freedom of 
unfettered strength, up went my rifle and I pressed the trigger. A 
metallic ‘click ” sounded, and that was all. Up went the lion’s head, 
and he gazed into the tree whence the noise proceeded, while I tore 
open the rifle, thinking unprintable thoughts—to find that there 
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was no cartridge in it! At the click of the lever, which sounded in 
the stillness like the clash of cymbals, the lion leaped forward and 
was swallowed up by the darkness, and though we watched till 
dawn—with a loaded rifle this time—not another sign of lions did 
we see, though the roaring continued all round us. I had loaded 
the rifle before leaving camp, but, as we climbed the tree, Mahomed 
Adan had unloaded it in case of accidents, as it had no safety catch, 
and on settling down in the machan had either assumed that I had 
reloaded—as he said, or forgotten all about it—as I suspected. 
Anyhow the mischief was done, and I found it hard to forgive him, 
excellent fellow though he was: indeed, it was his very excellence that 
led me to leave to him so important a matter, which of course it was 
my own business to attend to. However, this was the only occasion 
during his five years’ service with me on which he made a mistake; 
and set against his manifold excellences—thoroughness, carefulness, 
and pluck—it must count for nothing. 

Nevertheless the lion was lost, and news from the main camp 
next morning recalled me there, never to return to the place where I 
had my two easiest chances at lion, and lost them both. 
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BETTING 
BY ‘* RAPIER ”’ 


WHEN the late Mr. Montagu Williams—whose success as a counsel 
and good service as a magistrate will long be remembered—was told 
that an exceedingly serious operation must be performed on_ his 
throat, he asked the surgeon whether he had a 100 to 3 chance of 
recovery? The man of science took exception to the shape in which 
the inquiry was put; but his patient replied that the answer would 
convey a more definite impression to him than any other form of 
words he could suggest. If it was a 100 to 3 chance it most happily 
came off, and Mr. Montagu Williams lived and enjoyed himself 
for years afterwards. ‘I'll bet you don’t!” “I'll bet you anything 
you like!” “ What will you bet?” “It’s 10 to I against it!” 
These and such-like are familiar phrases heard daily; and before 
they became familiar the sort of speculation to which they refer 
must have been so common as to give them their currency. Betting 
may perhaps be described as gambling in restrained fashion on some- 
thing about which the parties to the wager entertain different 
opinions ; and a des.re to do this, if not to gamble right out, which 
means to take chances recklessly with sheer reliance on luck, is 
inherent in human nature. It assuredly was so when the Old 
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Testament was written, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the wager there quoted was the first ever made. 

I do not profess to have anything of an illuminatingly novel 
kind to say about betting, but the wide distribution of what is called 
‘*A Memorial on the Necessity for Legislation with regard to 
Betting and Gambling, especially Gambling through the Press,” 
seems to render it desirable that all serial publications connected 
with sport should state their views. A new Bill is to be introduced 
into the House of Commons, where it will be discussed by a number 
of people quite devoid of real knowledge and actual experience, 
and commented on by writers and speakers elsewhere who are 
no better informed; so that it may be well to devote a few pages 
to the matter. ; 

In practically every business and profession—at any rate with 
rare exceptions—the professional does better than the amateur. 
This is unquestionably so where betting is concerned. Nearly 
all bookmakers start with next to nothing: they have extremely 
heavy expenses, necessarily incurred in pursuit of their calling; 
the majority of them live luxuriously and make money, whilst as a 
very general rule backers of horses find it a most expensive amuse- 
ment, until after a time, indeed, it usually ceases to be amusing 
in the least, and they abandon it, sadly regretting their losses. This 
is such a conspicuous fact that no sensible man would recommend 
anybody to bet—unless, of course, he did so for interested reasons. 
The tipster will naturally declare that it is a sure road to wealth, 
though he never explains why he does not take it himself instead of 
pointing out the path to others for the consideration of a small fee. 
I have even known a bookmaker tell one of his clients that he 
‘“betted too often,” a piece of advice which, coming from such a 
source, meant much. But the sensible men to whom I have just 
referred are wholly opposed to the suggested Bill, partly because 
of its absolute inutility, and partly because of the preposterous 
and tyrannical manner in which it is designed to interfere with 
the freedom of the Press, and attempt once more the foolish old 
game, so obviously doomed to failure, of trying to make men 
virtuous by Act of Parliament. 

It is impossible to say what proportion of men risk money in 
speculation. The majority of the multitudes that assemble at Epsom 
to see the Derby, at Liverpool when the Grand National is run, at 
Doncaster on the Leger day, may be supposed to bet or to be in sym- 
pathy with betting. For one who goes to a race meeting—and few 
days pass without a fixture, or it may be two—doubtless more than a 
score bet away from the course. It may be foolish of them, but 
they like to do it. Those who desire to interfere with this indiscreet 
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entertainment amount to a very small fraction of 1 per cent., and 
weight of numbers is quite certain to carry the day. Two clauses of 
the proposed Bill are ‘‘ to prevent the publication of betting odds,” 
and ‘‘to prevent the use of the Post Office, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone, for betting purposes.” With regard to the former, it is in- 
tolerable that the editors of the chief London and provincial papers 
should be thus censored and interfered with in providing their 
readers with what they wish to know. No attempt is to be made, it 
is specially stated, to endeavour to abolish betting on the race- 
courses, and no proposal is suggested in the Memorial for that 
purpose ; but editors are to be still further restrained if the Memo- 
rialists have their way. They are not to be allowed to employ 
writers of reports upon Turf matters who “contrive in a disguised 
form to become tipsters, giving forecasts in their Turf letters as to 
the probable result of coming races.” As has been pointed out else- 
where, it is impossible to say to what lengths this prohibition might 
not be strained. 

The King went to Newmarket not long since in order to see 
his colt Perrier at exercise. It is gratifying to know that the horse 
went well; but any writer who mentioned the fact might have been 
convicted, had the Bill been law, of giving a forecast as to the 
probable result of a race in which Perrier is engaged. The Memo- 
rialists admit that “ public opinion is not as yet sufficiently unani- 
mous to afford any hope of abolishing betting on the racecourse,” 
and surely public opinion would not wish to make penal the remark 
that a horse had done a good gallop? As for the publication of the 
prices, that, as has also been truly observed, is a subject which 
warmly interests numberless people who do not bet. Perrier, for 
example, is quoted for the Derby at g to 1, and readers will be 
delighted to watch his progress in the market, though they may not 
have the remotest intention of taking the odds—which, as a matter 
of fact, are unreasonably short in view of the circumstance that the 
colt is not certain to stand a thorough preparation. 

It would be an inconvenience to men who do wish to bet if the 
odds were not published, but they would speedily find other ways of 
ascertaining what prices were obtainable, and as for the use of the 
post office, telegraph, and telephone, how can it possibly be 
hindered ? Every letter cannot be opened in order to make sure 
that there is nothing about backing horses in it, and the methods in 
which such investigation could be hindered by ciphers and codes are 
endless. In all probability many people would bet merely for the 
gratification of evading a law which they regarded with contempt, 
and, as I have before pointed out, nothing can be more mischievous 
than the making of laws which are inoperative and certain to be held 
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in derision. Absolutely the only way to prevent betting on races is 
to prevent racing, and if this were prevented men with an indiscreet 
mania for speculation would have no difficulty in finding innumerable 
other ways of gratifying their fancy. 

If common sense prevailed, the Memorialists would see the 
advantage of having such a safety-valve for betting as the Turf affords. 
It is said, indeed, that there is more wagering on football than on 
horses, though the Anti-Gambling League expressly admits that 
these wagers are exclusively confined to the Association game, which 
is mainly carried on by professionals, and, under the control of the 
Football Association, has come to have in it little of the element of 
pure sport. In former days almost every cricket match was played 
for so much a side, and when a money stake is at issue betting 
almost invariably follows. If speculation on racing were checked, 
backers of horses would doubtless become backers of teams, and it 
is certainly desirable that cricket should not be made a medium of 
betting. The only wagering known on golf is that which sometimes 
takes place between opponents; but if a new tield were sought, we 
may be certain that matches would be arranged for betting purposes, 
and that one of the men would be favourite. So it would be, 
indeed, in connection with all other sports and games. 

Perhaps the most foolish thing ina very foolish Memorial is the 
charge levelled against the sporting papers on the subject of their 
betting quotations. In the course of the document the Memorialists 
evince a sudden and unaccountable desire to protect backers of 
horses. Both as to future events and starting prices, it is alleged 
that ‘it has become clear that they are very frequently, if not 
generally, ‘ faked’ for the purpose of deceiving the public.’’ Most 
readers are probably aware that the chief sporting papers have their 
own returns of starting prices. The rare occasions on which these 
papers differ, and, when they do so at all, the slightness of the 
differences in nearly every case, afford proof of their accuracy; but, 
apart from this, the betting public know perfectly well just about 
what prices have been laid, and there would be a louder outcry 
than the Memoralists imagine if anything like ‘ faking,” as they term 
it, were practised. ‘‘ What will it be returned at?” is one of the 
commonest questions heard on racecourses when a winner has 
passed the post; and it is seldom that the forecast is far from 
accurate. In many cases a backer does better if he has his money 
on at starting price. He not seldom finds a horse returned at, say, 
5 to 1, when he knows that some of his friends have accepted fours. 
On occasions, too, all of us who go racing have heard bsokmakers 
complain that shorter odds were taken just before the start than 
those at which a winner is returned. I remember a recent case 
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when on asking what the return had been, a bookmaker resentfully 
told me it was 100 to 8, and informed me that a well-known 
backer of horses had taken 800 to roo. If there was any faking 
here it was for the benefit of the takers of odds; but that is of 
course diametrically opposite to whit the drawers-up of the Memo- 
rial endeavour to suggest. There is, in fact, no sort of fault to be 
found with the general return of starting prices, though there may 
be a great deal of fault, from the backer’s point of view, to find with 
the prices themselves, their cramped nature being a constant cause 
of complaint. Yet here, too, most experienced racegoers frequently 
know just what to expect. They discuss the chances of a race: 
“‘ So-and-So is sure to win, I suppose,”’ one of them will say, ‘‘ but 
we shall get no price about it.” Or, ‘‘ What will they lay about 
Asterisk? I expect it won’t be more than about even money.” 

Ante-post betting is in a less satisfactory condition, it must 
be admitted, the result being that the volume of it has greatly 
decreased. If bookmakers had shown a disposition to bet reason- 
ably, there would in all probability have been a brisk market on the 
coming Derby. Not for many years past has the great race been so 
apparently open; but throughout the winter no more than 5 to I 
was offered about Lesbia and Prospector, with only slightly extended 
odds against Sir Archibald, Vamose, White Eagle, Mountain Apple, 
Perrier, and Little Flutter. A grave doubt existed as to whether 
Prospector’s illness had not rendered him permanently unsound. 
It has lately been announced that the suspicion was too well 
founded, and the ridiculous nature of the odds is made apparent. 
As readers probably know, only three fillies have won the Derby 
since the race was started in 1780. Lesbia might have been the 
best of her year—though, seeing how frequently two-year-old fillies 
entirely lose their form, this had to be demonstrated before any 
sensible man would have dreamed of backing her—but mares are so 
apt suddenly to go amiss in the summer that the 5 to 1 offered about 
her was no less absurd than in the case of Prospector. The evident 
refusal to lay fair odds on the race therefore prevented the 
formation of a market. 

As a rule bookmakers conduct their business by a high standard 
of honesty with which the Anti-Gambling League and those who 
accept its beliefs little credit them. There are black sheep, needless 
to say, in every profession, but it is doubtful whether the proportion 
of them among bookmakers is larger than in other businesses. As 
has just been said, they are apt to offer totally inadequate prices ; 
but about this there is nothing dishonest—if backers choose to take 
them, that is their affair, and they may make tolerably certain of 
receiving their money; but, in the matter of ante-post betting, on 
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some of the handicaps during the last year or two layers have been 
open to suspicion of trickery. | am sorry to say this, as I have 
always thought that bookmakers received much unfounded condem- 
nation, but there have been ugly incidents which require a great 
deal of explaining away. It would be disagreeable to think that 
writers in the sporting papers who are responsible for these returns 
have knowingly aided deception. We may perhaps conclude that 
the bets recorded have actually been laid; but if so it certiinly 
appears that they have been laid merely for the sake of a record and 
promptly scratched out again, or that they were made by extra- 
ordinarily rash and ill-advised people. It is a fact, however, that 
very shortly before horses were struck out of different races they 
were reported to have been well backed. Seeing the odds grow 
short, men all over the country who were on the lookout for what 
they supposed to be a lead from a stable, fullowed suit. The idea 
is that certain bookmakers knew that the horses would not run and 
pretended that there was a strong move in their favour in order that 
credulous outsiders might be deceived and put their money on 
animals that were not even going to start. If this were so the book- 
makers were going far to kill the goose that so continuously lays the 
golden eggs. Whether the goose can be revived again remains to 
be seen; her laying capacity is at any rate seriously injured. The 
short-sighted policy is all the worse because it brings discredit upon 
bookmakers as a class, which many of them most assuredly do not 
deserve, and likewise seriously interferes with the brisk market which 
used to stir up so much interest in racing. It would be an excellent 
thing if some means could be found for restoring confidence in this 
direction, as though I have devoted considerable space to discussion 
of the Anti-Gamblers’ League Memorial it is in the highest degree 
improbable that anything its supporters can do will really tend to 
hinder the flood of Turf speculation. They might possibly divert it 
into fresh channels, but they could do no more. Let me add that 
what I have said about the suspected sharp practices of a few 
layers by no means throws discredit on the whole fraternity. 

How smoothly the business of betting is conducted at the 
present time, and how rarely difficulties arise, is proved by the 
proceedings of the little body which governs betting, and is known 
as Tattersall’s Committee, when it sits in London on the first Monday 
of the month, and the Committee of the Subscription Rooms when 
on the Wednesday mornings of meetings at headquarters it sits 
there. To this Committee disputes are referred, it having authority 
to settle all questions relating to bets, with instructions tu report 
to the Jockey Club defaulters and persons guilty of malpractices. 
Many of the cases which come before it are merely applications on 
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the part of bookmakers on the one hand, or more rarely of backers 
on the other, to enforce payment of admitted obligations. On 
occasions some of the advertising bookmakers seek under the 
shelter of their own private rules—which their customers have 
probably .glanced through carelessly if they have read them at 
all—to evade payment of bets morally due; but for the most part 
when disputes arise they are such as might well and probably 
have arisen out of an honest mistake. I may give an instance of 
a typical case. A backer asked the price of a horse, and the book- 
maker offered to lay g to 4, which was refused. Another bookmaker 
close by, noting the refusal, observed, “I'll lay you 100 to 40, sir?” 
whereupon the fielder who was first questioned, not wishing to lose 
a customer, said: ‘‘ Oh, very well, sir, I’ll lay you 100 togo?” His 
clerk, understanding that the bet was accepted, promptly entered it ; 
the backer, however, having only intended to have £40 on the horse, 
had taken the second man’s offer and made the entry. The animal 
lost. The first bookmaker claimed £40 on settling day, finding the 
bet in his book, recalling the circumstances and supposing that his 
amended offer had been accepted. A ring man not unnaturally gets 
into the habit of believing that all entries in bis book are correct, and 
it will be seen how easily such a blunder may occur in all good faith. 
A common happening is for the backer to assert that he has taken 
odds about one horse, and for the layer to have the bet down to 
another animal. Perhaps in the bustle of betting the clerk may have 
made a mistake; perhaps the backer may have inadvertently men- 
tioned the name of the wrong horse, and there is the further possibility 
that the blunder is in the name not of the horse, but of the customer. 
Here, however, it is often found easy to arrive at a conclusion by the 
evidence of the book. The backer asserts that he took 3 to 1 about 
the animal, the bookmaker shows that he never laid more than 
6 to 4 against it, and so it must be the backer who is in the wrong. 
Cases which lend colour to the idea that wrongful claims are wilfully 
made are, it may almost be said, unknown, or at any rate of the 
rarest occurrence. 

The pari-mutuel will never be adopted in this country, for it 
would be denounced as the “ legalisation of gambling,” and so a 
source of revenue which might produce an enormous sum is 
disregarded. The majority of those who have seen how simply and 
easily it works on the Continent must regret the impossibility of its 
admission here. The procedure has been so frequently described, 
and so many readers have doubtless had experience of the machine, 
that it would be tedious repetition to say much about it. The 
backer buys a ticket for ten francs, or as much more as he cares to 
venture ; if the horse indicated by the ticket wins—or is placed, if he 
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has not backed it outright—he presents his ticket after the race, and 
receives what must be the legitimate odds, for purchasers of the tickets 
make these odds for themselves. It may or may not bea satisfaction 
to the backer that a percentage of his winnings is deducted for 
charitable and other purposes, according to the selfishness or 
generosity of his disposition; the percentage, however, is a small 
one, and part of it is devoted to the upkeep of the contrivance from 
which he is deriving profit and amusement. 

It may happen that men who lose money in betting obtain a 
certain amount of pleasure before it is lost. They note that the 
animal in which they are interested is daily shortening in price; 
they read evlogistic accounts of its appearance and the way in which 
it is doing its work; they are uncertain who will ride it, and are 
delighted to hear that a jockey for whom they have a particular 
admiration has been engaged for it. It may be beaten in the end, 
but before that happens it has yielded them no inconsiderable 
amount of satisfaction. The only thing the proposed Betting Bill 
could do would be to render a little more inconvenient a method of 
speculation which would be dropped in favour of some other method if 
the inconvenience became too pronounced. It will no more prevent 
betting than the Government Drink Bill will prevent the consump- 
tion of wine and spirits, and the club—the genuine social club—will 
supply both the liquor and the amateur bookmaker if the pro- 
fessional be hustled in the office or in his private house. Will an 
inspector in or out of uniform pay half-hourly visits to clubs in Pall 
Mall and St. James’s Street to see that the latest betting on the 
Derby is not stuck up over the smoking-room chimney-piece? The 
thing cannot be done. 
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OUR CAMP AT LAKE O'HARA 


GOAT-HUNTING IN THE SELKIRKS 
BY E. W. PULLING 


I MAKE no sort of claim to be considered a great sportsman; I was 
merely taking a peaceful saunter through the Rockies with my 
camera, having been badly bitten with a photographic mania, when 
at the chalet at Laggan, which is just at the foot of Mount Victoria, 
I encountered a German officer who had just exchanged soldiering 
for big-game shooting. He was a tremendous fellow, with a bushy 
black beard and a hearty laugh, and further acquaintance proved 
him keen about shooting and sport generally. An evening in the 
lonely chalet was sufficient for the formation of a friendship which, 
expanding with tropical celerity, found expression next morning in 
an invitation to camp out with him for a week in search of mountain 
goat. 

My protests that I possessed no suitable kit were summarily 
dismissed. He would lend me a 20°30 Winchester, glasses, and 
hunting-knife, and there was plenty of room for both of us in his 
silk tent. The tour was already arranged. A person of the ‘ Uni- 
versal Provider”’ species at Field had secured the services of a good 
cook, and an absolute treasure of a guide, who knew every inch of 
the country. (Ofthis treasure more anon.) Four horses were to 
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meet us at Hector, take us up to Lake O'Hara, and leave us for a 
week ; Lake O’Hara being on the further side of beautiful Mount 
Victoria, whose glacial waters fed Lake Louise, ‘‘the lake in the 
clouds,”’ which lay stretched at our feet as we discussed the projected 
expedition. 

*‘ Also, there are many chances of much big bears,” said the 
Captain, seeing that I wavered. That settled the matter. I was 
but a novice with the rifle; but what subjects for the camera! In 
my mind’s eye I already saw myself in the midst of glorious Alpine 
scenery, pressing the button on an acquiescent Bruin, and refused to 
admit to myself that there might be a reverse side to the picture 
wherein Bruin’s own proclivities for pressing my buttons, and also 
‘doing the rest,” might find expression. 

So in the enthusiasm of my imaginings I accepted the Captain’s 


SUNSET, WAPTA LAKE 


generous offer, and a week later, having left our heavy baggage at 
Field, we went up to Hector in the afternoon C.P.R. express. Per- 
haps Hector was christened by some engineering pioneer with a 
hazy recollection of the taking of Troy. It consists of a telegraph 
operator’s hut and a water-tank, where the big thirsty engines stand 
to drink after having successfully stormed the mighty walls of the 
Great Divide. Neither hut nor tank is sufficiently noble in appear- 
ance to support the title on its own merits, and of the telegraph 
clerk I distinctly remember that he came to the call of ‘‘ Zeb.” We 
had been told that we could obtain lodgings for the night at Hector, 
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and it was rather disconcerting on alighting in a downpour to find 
that this was not the case. On one side the tank raised its ugly 
bulk with an air of haughty officialdom against a background of 
driving rain and the steely waters of Wapta Lake; on the other the 
hut squatted meanly in the mud in a depressing setting of burnt pine 
forest. If our lodging was to be ‘‘ the cold, cold ground,” it certainly 
was there. Otherwise it was not. 

A very sulky man presenting himself with a boy and three 
horses, instead of four, informed us that he was our guide, and that 
we had far too much luggage. But then we had been promised four 
horses! And where was the cook? Oh, the cook had not turned 
up. We should have to dispense with luxuries. The decided flavour 
of impudence in this last remark put the finishing touch to our dis- 
pleasure. We proceeded to make our point of view exceedingly 
clear to the sulky one, while the telegraph clerk came to the door of 
his hut and listened with vast interest. Eventually we wired the 
Universal Provider that we were throwing up the expedition since 
he had failed to carry out his contract; and at last we retired to 
roost on the bare boards under the roof of the hut, above the clerk’s 
head ; and very unsympathetic we found them. 

The next morning was fine, however, and we cheered up con- 
siderably when a cheery lad of about eighteen alighted from the 
morning train and informed us that he was our newcook. His only 
qualification for the post, as we subsequently found, was that he had 
once been washer-up in a miners’ camp. But he was at least will- 
ing, and his smile was irresistible; so, leaving a quarter of our 
luggage—the quarter belonging to the absent horse—in charge of 
the clerk (which of course necessitated an entire rearrangement of 
everything), we started for Lake O’Hara, only seven miles distant. 

We had scarcely left the railway and plunged into the burnt 
forest when the Treasure lost his way. His real name was Albert. 
Someone, however, found a blaze; we struck some sort of a track, 
and off we went. It was an eerie experience threading our way 
through those blackened stems, and the road was by no means easy 
to follow. The trees had fallen by hundreds across a path which 
heavy rains had converted in places into swampy pools, and blazes 
were hardly visible in the charred timber. 

The breezes of the Selkirks must be very gentle, for although 
the trees were practically columns of charcoal consumed to the core, 
comparatively few of them had fallen, and this despite the fact that 
many of them felt decidedly shaky. The Captain and I could not 
resist the temptation of testing the strength of one fir of considerable 
size. Down he came with a crash, but we had not bargained for 
the fearful clouds of charcoal dust which arose from the ruins, 
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choking us and smothering our outfit. Henceforth we let crumbling 
trees stand, 

The day clouded over, and rain began to fall; but at last we 
left the dead forest behind, and after many halts, and I should not 
like to say how many meals, reached Lake O’Hara at six o’clock— 
and very wet. A big fire was soon blazing, the tent was fixed up, 
and it was not long ere we sought our beds of fragrant pine branches, 
than which there is no springier mattress, providing that they are 
properly laid. 

The morning sun showed us that we were in a hunter’s paradise. 
Our camp was situated on the edge of the lake, which lay in a setting 


ON OUR WAY TO CAMP 


of dark forests, its further end blocked by Mount Victoria, whose 
snow-clad heights were mirrored in its clear surface. It was pleasure 
only to breathe the pure air of such a spot. We dispatched the 
horses on the homeward journey, and devoted the day to unpacking 
our belongings and arranging the camp. 

The Treasure now began to find fault, and his complaint that 
there were no knives, and only two plates, met with jeers from our 
youthful cook. But at least we were not to blame for his having 
omitted to provide himself with a hunting-knife. To the Captain 
and myself everything looked couleur de rose, and our spirits went 
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higher still when about sundown we sighted three white goats, look- 
ing as big as Shetland ponies, wending their way along the mountain 
slopes just across the lake. 

The next morning we set out in search of them, having arranged 
that the Captain was to have the first chance. We had gone about 
six miles when we saw two goats feeding leisurely along the edge of 
a precipitous slope, quite unreachable from the valley where we were. 
The only thing possible was to get above them. So the Treasure 
and I waited while the Captain began carefully to scale the shaly 
slope, and was soon lost to sight. About an hour afterwards we 
heard his rifle, and coming up found that he had killed one, which 


THE CAPTAIN, THE TREASURE, THE COOK BOY, AND THE CAMP 


lay in a very awkward position; but by dint of cutting footholds in 
the face of the cliff, the Treasure and I managed to skin it while 
the Captain followed the second goat, which had been hit. He did 
not, however, succeed in getting it. 

The next day I was to try my luck, but was out with my camera 
when the Captain, having arranged with the Treasure where he was 
going and which ground he was leaving to us, set off. Half an hour 
later I too started with the Treasure; we had not gone far before I 
sighted three goats, and to my surprise my wretched guide com- 
menced running me across the bare hillside towards them. Upon 
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my remonstrating, however, he came back. Fortunately the goats 
had not seen him, and for the next three-quarters of an hour we 
stalked them cautiously. Presently I was surprised to see the beasts 
shift their position. It was very unlikely that they could have 
winded us, and [ was puzzled to account for their behaviour until I 
came upon the Captain's tracks. Thanks to the Treasure, I had 
been stalking him and his goats. Later on I saw another goat 
directly above me with only his head and shoulders visible, but it 
was a long shot and a snap, and I missed. Having done so I beheld 
dear Albert fleeing like a buck up the mountain-side, shouting that 


THE HORSES LEAVING US FOR A WEEK IN CAMP 


I had broken the goat’s hind leg. As this would have meant pene- 
trating 8 ft. of solid rock, or thereabouts, first, I gave him up in 
disgust, and pursued my way home, while the goat doubtless did 
likewise. Some hours later our ‘ guide” put in an appearance, in 
no way downcast by his day’s performance. 

The next morning my hopes were once more raised by seeing 
two goats and a kid, and having carefully skirted the lake, I was 
beginning to climb for them when I beheld the irresponsible Treasure 
apparently racing me. Gently but firmly I suppressed him for the 
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time being, and told him to wait under cover while I went ahead. 
Carefully and slowly I stalked those goats, getting up to the very 
edge of the little pocket wherein they were browsing. Then some 
demon prompted the kid to take a survey of the valley. Some blot 
on the landscape alarmed him, and in a trice Madame, Monsieur, et 
Bébé were away over the further edge without so much as ‘ Good- 
day” to poor perspiring me. Turning to find the cause of their 
departure I beheld my faithful guide, who, following more or less in 


THE CAPTAIN'S GOAT—THE CAPTAIN SHOWING ‘‘ THE TREASURE” 
WHERE HE FIRST SHOT FROM 


my footsteps, had contrived to show himselt at the psychological 
moment. 

Seeing that he was detected, he immediately rushed up to the 
pocket and began firing at nothing in particular. Words failed me. 
I was convinced that the poor wretch had really developed acute 
mania, of which his curious methods of stalking on previous occa- 
sions had only been the premonitory symptoms. I strode down the 
hillside in silence, Albert coming to heel with his empty rifle like a 
whipped spaniel. As we neared the camp he cheered up and 
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presently said in a conversational way—‘‘I only fired my rifle to 
frighten them!” Well, he had succeeded. 

The next day being our last in camp I went out alone. I should 
have liked to tie the Treasure up, but this being impossible I forbade 
his leaving camp. But never a goat did I see all day, and when I[ 
returned at night the horses had arrived to take us down. 

We started at nine o'clock, and finding that there was still 
some food left the Treasure struck for a meal at eleven, in spite 
of the enormous breakfast he had made at eight. 

Reaching Hector, however, the sight of a glorious sunset over 
Wapta Lake restored my equilibrium. The camera resumed its 


SUNSET, LAKE WAPTA AT HECTOR 


sway, and bidding farewell to our Treasure—I hope for ever—I 
rode down to Field on the cab of the extra engine which daily hauls 
the heavy train up to Hector, at peace with all mankind. 

The Captain was not so easily satisfied. True, he had his goat, 
but his hospitable soul demanded that I should have mine, anda 
day or two later he proposed a day’s hunting on Mount Stephen, 
which reared its 10,500 ft. just behind our hotel. This time an 
experienced Swiss guide who knew all the goat tracks should 
accompany us. Accordingly we started out at five o’clock one 
morning, and having hunted the eastward valley without success, 
we agreed that the Captain should take the lower ground while we 
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moved gently along the upper slope in the hope of my getting a 
shot if he could drive a goat. 

I was engaged in taking a photograph on one of the highest 
peaks when I saw my guide pointing to a goat right below us, and 
slinging round my rifle I fired literally between my feet. He also 
fired at the same moment and I got in a second shot directly 
afterwards. Between us the goat was hard hit, but got away; and 
the next thing I knew was that the guide had flung himself over the 
edge of the cliff, calling to me to follow. Now at the best of times 
I am a bad climber, and that descent, hampered as I was with a 


MOUNT STEPHEN, FROM WHERE WE FIRST SHOT 


rifle and camera, was a sore trial to my nerves. The climax was 
reached at the foot of the slope, most of which I had traversed 
painfully sitting down. Here I was expected to jump off nothing in 
particular across six or seven feet of steeply-sloping ice on to a. 
diminutive foothold the waiting guide had made for me. I de- 
clined. 

Meanwhile the wounded goat had climbed the opposite slope, so, 
leaving me to my fate, the guide followed it. The next two hours 
were exquisitely painful. Floundering my humble way along the 
edge of the ice stream which I could not cross, | fell down with 
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emphasis at least once in every five minutes, while stones showered 
on me from the slope above, threatening to sweep me away alto- 
gether. I hung on somehow, although I gained a good many hard 
knocks in doing it; and at last, having halted for lunch, I looked 
back up the slope where the guide had climbed and saw the wounded 
goat standing on a little ledge in a most accessible place. I had 
hardly spotted the poor brute when the report of a rifle rang out 
and down he came, dropping a sheer 4ooft. on to a rock, and then 
rolling over and over amid an avalanche of stones almost to where I 
stood. I cannot say how I crossed the ice, but when the stones 
had ceased to slide I found myself climbing up to him. But, alas! 
the hide was ruined by the fearful fall, and one horn had been 
broken off—doubtless on the rock where he first struck. Hoping to 
find it there, I started to climb up, but only succeeded in dislodging 
tons of loose shale and surface boulders, which came bounding 
down, threatening us with annihilation. Then the guide made an 
attempt, but met with no better success ; so, cutting off the head, he 
gave it to me, telling me that he had never hunted in such an 
awkward spot before. 

As a memento of an experience fraught with as much pain as 
pleasure I accepted it, although I felt that I had done very little 
towards cbtaining it. Then I made my way back to the hotel by 
a more devious but less difficult route, to seek relief for my bruises 
in a hot bath, and received the congratulations of my friend the 
Captain. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR» HOME GORDON, BART. 


It has been said that the most important cricket is played out 
of the cricket season, and certainly in the past winter a great deal 
has been discussed. Presumably the Triple Imperial Tournament 
will occur in England in 1909, and must arouse unprecedented 
interest. After the wearisome tendencies displayed in Test Matches 
played to a finish in Australia, it is satisfactory to learn that 
not more than three days will be allotted to each of the triangular 
contests here. Captain E. G. Wynyard tells me that he believes 
there will be no difficulty in arranging a programme for that season. 
Yet never will a better opportunity occur for testing the A and 
B championships I have advocated. In the Morning Post Dr. W.G. 
Grace provided statistics which amply prove the value of the sug- 
gested innovation. He divides the counties into the first seven 
and second nine, and his results show that it is practically 10 to I 
against any of the latter beating any of the former. In the last two 
years only twenty-two victories could be shown in two hundred 
matches. Under the B championship, from the lowest nine in 
1906, Leicestershire would have headed the poll, as it won five 
and drew one against counties in that category. But of course 
it would be a condition that each county met all the rest twice. 
Considerable feeling was aroused by Tarrant’s playing for 
his colony against the English team after having represented 
Middlesex, and a rule has been passed prohibiting any repetition 
in the future. No one seems to have noticed that on September 1, 
1905, Mr. R. O. Schwarz represented Middlesex v. Gloucester- 
shire, making top score and having the best analysis, and on 
January 2, 1906, represented South Africa v. England. Vogler, 
who played for M.C.C. and Ground v. Derbyshire in July 1905, and 
then in the same Test Match, does not, perhaps, present quite such 
an analogy. In our season of 1888 Mr. S. M. J. Woods here played 
for Australia v. England and also for Somersetshire, which was not 
then first class. Nothing at the time of writing has been heard 
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confirming the statement that two Australians, Horan and Dwyer, 
are coming here to qualify for an English county. Such arrange- 
ments are happily becoming increasingly unpopular. 

Once more we have lost the rubber of Test Matches in Australia, 
and we have lost on our merits. There were many extenuating 
circumstances. We had the worst of the weather, our captain was 
unable to play in the first three matches, while Blythe, Fielder, and 
Mr. Crawford all met with mishaps, as well as our chief wicket- 
keeper, Humphreys. But against this has to be set that the Austra- 
lians lost their fast bowler, Mr. Cotter, in three matches, whilst 
Mr. Hartigan also had to stand down once. Still, the margin of 
four reverses to one victory is a severe one, and it would appear that 
the Colonials overplayed us by sheer dogged ability. Altogether 
since 1877 in Australia we have won nineteen Test Matches and lost 
twenty-six. 

When our side sailed we were anxious to sec if the Australians 
had new men of the best class training on. Four ought certainly 
to be awaited with interest in England. These are Mr. R. Hartigan 
(the Queenslander), who batted so finely with Mr. Clement Hill 
at Adelaide ; the young bowler, Mr. J. A.O’Connor; Mr.V. Ransford, 
who must be a formidable opponent to dislodge; and Mr. C. G. 
Macartney, one of those men, good in every department, who are so 
utilitarian in a representative fixture. The improvement in the 
wicket-keeper (Mr. H. Carter) as a bat is not the least notable 
revelation of the winter. The majority of the fourteen who appeared 
in the Test Matches may be expected here for the Triangular Tour- 
nament, and their play will be eagerly watched. 

In the following observations on the coming season—the first- 
class programme of which exceeds two hundred and thirty matches 
—I am alone responsible for the opinions expressed, though many, 
of course, have been communicated to me from official quarters. 1 
want to acknowledge my deep obligation not only to personal friends, 
but to personally unknown correspondents, both official and others. 
Exigencies of space alone prevent me from using all the material 
placed at my disposal, which would have formed quite a bulky 
pamphlet. 

There is no part of this annual article upon which so much 
labour is expended as upon the prospects of the Universities. Year 
by year I have had to express gratified indebtedness for the signal 
pains which the secretaries have taken to render the information 
complete. Mr. Buchanan has most kindly followed in the steps of 
his predecessors, but from Mr. G. N. Foster, the Oxford Secretary, 
comes a decided refusal: ‘“‘ 1 am not referring in particular to your 
own criticism more than that of others who air their opinions in 
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the Press. Last year I was very disgusted at the entirely unjusti- 
fiable criticisms passed on Oxford cricket. This opinion is shared 
by most people up here. I am afraid that with this opinion I 
cannot see my way to sending you this year the details you require.” 
This presented no obstacle so far as this article was concerned, 
for information was promptly obtained from men who are intimately 
acquainted with Oxford cricket. 

Oxford plays home matches with Lancashire, Worcestershire, 
and Free Foresters, an out match with Surrey, out and home 
matches with M.C.C. and Ground, and the Gentlemen (meeting 
Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s team at Eastbourne), before opposing 
Cambridge. Mr. E. L. Wright is again captain, and apparently 
six other Old Blues are available. The Hon. C. N. Bruce, Messrs. 
C. A. L. Payne, R. G. Barnes, and J. H. Gordon (who is in Canada) 
seem to be the only ones not on the active list. There is a fine 
array of seniors, notably Mr. C. V. L. Hooman, who is to appear 
for Kent, Mr. P. Pearson Gregory, who was such a masterly bat at 
Eton, his schoolfellow Mr. C. E. Hatfield, who was such a good 
bowler as a boy, and Mr. M.G. Salter, a steady pertinacious bat 
from Cheltenham, as well as Mr. J. C. M. Lowe, who is useful in 
every department, a remark applicable to Mr. C. R. Wyer. Of the 
freshmen Mr. T. L. C. Curtis, from Eton, is utilitarian in every 
department and might prove very efficient, and Mr. G. B. Robert- 
son Rodger, from Malvern, is a steady bat of the type that 
matures, as also quite a good bowler. Mr. H. Brougham, from 
Wellington, is reported to be nearly a Tyldesley in the field and a 
very fine bat. But the freshman who will command most attention 
is the Wykehamist Mr. J. Leslie (son of the once noted Mr. C. F. H. 
Leslie of Rugby and Oxford, who subsequently played for Middlesex), 
for he seems to be a really good slow bowler who can get some work 
on either way, and he is likewise a lively bat capable of stopping a 
deadly ball. As usual the bowling will be the rub, but certainly 
there is an abundance of cricketers who, on their merits, deserve a 
trial. 

Cambridge will sadly miss Messrs. Napier and Morcom. 
Personally I hope much from Mr. J. N. Buchanan, who has never 
yet become anything like the great cricketer he promises to be. As 
secretary he has kindly furnished an exhaustive analysis of the 
possibilities of the Light Blues. Mr. R. A. Young will be captain, 
and, besides Mr. Buchanan, the available ‘“‘ blues” will be Messrs. 
C.C. G. Wright, H. J. Goodwin, and F. H. Mugliston. Mr. C. 
Palmer is doubtful. Of the seniors the most likely seem to be 
Mr. R. E. H. Bailey, who has frequently been tried both as bat and 
wicket-keeper ; Hon. C. F. Lyttelton, who only needs steadiness to 
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be a dangerous bowler; Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie, the good all-round 
old Cheltonian; Mr. D. C. F. Burton, a fine field and sound bat 
from Rugby; Mr. L. H. Adams, who is a fast bowler; and Mr. C. 
Reunert, a slow left-handed bowler from Harrow. The bowling 
difficulty is the serious one. There are a number of the ordinary 
medium to fast right-handed bowlers, but of the freshmen nearly 
all the most notable are bats. Prominent is the old Etonian, 
Mr. N. C. Tufnell, who was second-string wicket-keeper to M.C.C. 
in New Zealand and can bat attractively; another is Mr. J. G. C. 
Scott (son of the Rev. H. von E. Scott), formerly captain of Marl- 
borough, who scored 137 for Sussex v. Oxford, and with Vine put 
up 163 for first wicket in less than two hours. The Harrovian, 
Mr. M. Falcon, averaged 80 for Norfolk last August. Mr. F. J. 
Ireland, from Marlborough, should prove an exceptional bat, judging 
from his average of 64 for an aggregate of 712. He was quite the 
public-school Ranjitsinhji of last summer. Mr. M. H.C. Doll of 
Charterhouse kas the reputation of being a terrific hitter, and 
Mr. J. L. Crommelin Brown from Winchester is a powerful and 
judicious bat. The ground-staff are Young, Cox, Bannister, Mignon, 
and Bean, with the three local men Watts, Bacon, and Bellamy. 
The home matches are with Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Kent; out 
and home with M.C.C. and Ground, the Gentlemen of England (the 
return being at Eastbourne), and Sussex, while Surrey are met at 
the Oval. There are three rest days before the University match. 

The Gentlemen of Philadelphia will pay one of their welcome 
visits to this country, their matches being confined to the months of 
July and August. The composition of the side is as yet unknown, 
but we shall be particularly interested to see Mr. H. V. Hordern, who 
not only took seven wickets for 50 and nine for 106 v. M.C.C. team 
last September, but stubbornly scored 33 not out and 21 when no 
one else seemed able to play the insidious lobs of Mr. Simpson- 
Hayward. The American programme consists of matches with 
Middlesex, Notts, Kent, Hants, Northants, Worcestershire, Derby- 
shire, Surrey, and M.C.C. and Ground. The minor engagements 
are v. South Wales, Royal Artillery, Ireland, the Northern Counties 
Union at Belfast, Durham, and a two days’ fixture at Folkestone. 
Good wishes for a pleasant tour will be generally expressed. 

At Lord’s, the late Mr. Murdoch’s successor is Mr. Arthur 
Cornwall Legh, and it is understood that Captain E. G. Wynyard 
will assist Mr. F. E. Lacey, as before, during the summer. From 
the large ground-staff, the name of Carpenter disappears, and that 
of Smoker, the useful Hampshire bowler, is added. Some years ago 
the professional staff were not very strong. Now for a benefit why 
not play Gentlemen of M.C.C. v. Players of M.C.C.? For the latter, 
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Braund, Relf, Hardstaff, Tarrant, Llewellyn, Thompson, Trott, 
Cox, Mead, Fielder, and either Oates, Humphries, Board, or Huish 
could turn out, King and Reeves being reserves. On the umpire’s 
list, by the way, Law, Parris, and B. C. Smith replace W. Attewell, 
S. Brown, and the late V. A. Titchmarsh. An examination of eye- 
sight is now made compulsory. The club plays out and home 
engagements with both Universities and Yorkshire, also meeting 
Notts, Kent, Hants, and Worcestershire at Lord’s. The proceeds 
of the Whit Monday match will probably be given to that once fine 
bowler, ‘‘ Nutty’ Martin. 

Gentlemen v. Players this year will take place before the 
University Match, as it begins on Thursday, July 2. On the 
following Monday Oxford meets Cambridge for the seventy-fourth 
time, Cambridge having won thirty-six matches and Oxford thirty. 
In the same week Eton plays Harrow for the eighty-third time, 
having won on thirty-one and lost on thirty-four occasions. This 
clashes with Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval, a match in which 
there will not be a free selection, for nine first-class counties are 
engaged. At the close of the summer the Scarborough fixtures are 
M.C.C. with Yorkshire, Gentlemen v. Players, and M.C.C. Aus- 
tralian Eleven v. Lord Londesborough’s Eleven. At Hastings our 
representatives in the colonies play an England eleven, the con- 
cluding match being North v. South. The four days’ match 
between the champion county and the Rest of England is, as 
usual, at the Oval. 

The information from Notts is terse, but to the point: ‘ All 
our players of last year are available for the coming season, we 
have two or three very promising youngsters on our ground staff, 
and think we have a bright and attractive team for the season.’ 
Judging by last year, most decidedly. It will be universally hoped 
that the health of Mr. A. O. Jones may be fully restored. On 
June 15 Notts meet Scotland at Edinburgh, and an Amateur 
v. Professional trial match is arranged at Trent Bridge on August 3, 
a capital plan when a county is playing its out fixture on one of the 
two summer Bank Holidays. 

Yorkshire really suffers most from anno Domini and lack of 
available amateurs. Lord Hawke, who is now in India, does not 
seem to expect much from any of the latter except from Captain 
Lupton, said to be a fine bat, who is quartered at Aldershot and has 
also been approached by Hampshire. Mr. Luther may also get a 
trial, and probably Lieut. H.S. Kaye, who, being an essentially hard- 
wicket bat, had scarcely a satisfactory experience on last summer’s 
soft pitches. Of the young professionals, Newstead, who has win- 
tered in South Africa, is a fine length bowler on certain wickets, 
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whilst Grimshaw, who plays very straight, only errs somewhat on 
the slow side. Bates, who possesses the confidence which goes so 
far towards achieving success, in addition to being a free bat is a 
fine field. Wilkinson continues to improve, and Rothery is sure to 
come on, but he still picks a ball off the middle stump in too 
dangerous a fashion. Tunnicliffe’s fine career has closed owing to 
an engagement to coach at Clifton. In addition to scoring over 
twenty thousand runs with an average exceeding 27, he caught out 
more opponents than any other fieldsman (except a wicket-keeper) 
has ever sent back in first-class cricket. He was also Lord Hawke’s 
right-hand man, and one of the most honoured and respected 
cricketers who ever donned flannels. 

Universal pleasure has been caused by the acceptance of the 
Surrey captaincy by Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, who in that 
capacity has displayed exceptional ability. It was always supposed 
he would have followed Mr. K. J. Key, but at length he comes into 
what may be regarded as his rightful place, and admirably he should 
fill it.- He has been ‘‘the man behind the scenes” in all sorts of 
cricket for years. Now in this public position he is sure to make his 
mark, and his influence for the real good of sport should radiate far 
beyond the bounds of Surrey. He is sure to attempt to create a 
regular playing side, and it remains to be seen if places will be found 
for Holland or Baker. F. E. Smith, who in 1893 took ninety-five 
wickets for 13 apiece, returns to the ground staff after much expe- 
rience in Scotland and South Africa. If Marshall were to develop 
into a dangerous bowler, much-needed support would be found for 
Lees, for Rushby has hardly established himself yet. Mr. P. R. May 
is likely to be offered a place, and against the Gentlemen on 
Easter Monday will be tried a new fast bowler, Mr. D. Grahame, 
who was in the Charterhouse eleven of 1g01 and 1902. Hayes has 
the home match with Yorkshire on August 13 for his benefit. 
The reserve talent of Surrey and the individuals composing the 
once invulnerable Second Eleven do not show any remarkable 
promise. But a capital selection has been made in appointing Sewell 
to take charge of the young players, and his stimulating personality 
is one well calculated to bring out the best in them, not only as 
cricketers, but as men. The experiment of allowing him practi- 
cally to create a Surrey nursery under such a leader as Mr. Leveson- 
Gower should produce marked results in a brief while. 

Lancashire’s most conspicuous feature in the coming season will 
be the experiment of starting the match with Yorkshire on the 
Saturday before Whit Monday. This is the big drawing game, and 
the innovation will have more than local importance. This year 

Lancashire opens at Bath instead of at Leicester, and Warwickshire 
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is played for the first time at Blackpool. The Second Eleven, who 
were the champions of 1907, are playing their home matches in various 
parts of the county. 

Mr. A. H. Hornby has been appointed captain of the eleven, 
and not much will be seen of Mr. A. C. MacLaren, who, I believe, is 
acting as private secretary to K. S. Ranjitsinhji. Great expectations 
are entertained of Mr. A. Hartley, whose probationary work towards 
the close of last summer was distinctly promising. Nor will the 
executive lose sight of Messrs. E. L. Wright, F. H. Mugliston, and 
M.C. Bird. It is also announced that there is some chance of the 
reappearance of Mr. W. Brearley. Kermode has been in careful train- 
ing during the winter, and that may make a lot of difference to the 
side. Heap ought to make a big stride forward, and the staff of 
bowlers supply plenty of useful attack. 

Middlesex has little to announce so early in the year. Most of 
last year’s amateurs will be available—more or less—but Messrs. 
M. W. Payne and R. V. Buxton having appointments in Egypt and 
the Soudan are not on the active list. Mr. Gregor MacGregor, 
whilst expressing his regret at not having a more _ interesting 
story to tell, adds that ‘‘as Tarrant has complied with the new 
rule in regard to qualifications he will no doubt take his usual 
place in the team.”’ 

Essex are likely to obtain more regular aid from the Rev. F. H. 
Gillingham, but it is not probable that Mr. C. J. Kortright will take 
any further part in county cricket, whilst the state of Carpenter’s 
health will entirely preclude him from ever playing again. All the 
other amateurs and professionals who assisted last summer will be 
again on the active list. No new first-class wicket-keeper is yet 
heard of, but the county is being carefully searched for promising 
talent. The matches at Southend-on-Sea are not renewed, but in 
1909 they may be, and it is then likely one fixture will be played at 
Colchester. Essex are especially hampered financially, and unless 
the membership is definitely increased to 2,500 this year grave fears 
are entertained that many will drop out and the very existence of the 
county be imperilled. 

Kent has a magnificent list of amateurs available, for Mr. C. H. B. 
Marsham will have the following under his command: Messrs. 
Blaker, Burnup, S. H. and A. P. Day, Dillon, K. L. and H. V. 
Hutchings, Mason, C. L. V. Hooman (who played sc well for Devon- 
shire last year), Troughton, du Boulay, and Captain Livesay ; and 
all last year’s professionals will again turn out. In the famous 
Nursery the one regret is the lack of a really fast reserve bowler. 
Last summer Munds averaged 61 for an aggregate of 1,416, and 
Preston took 144 wickets at a cost of 34 apiece. The com- 
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mittee wisely announce their conviction that the practice is best of 
throwing the whole responsibility of the selection of the side on the 
captain and those he chooses to consult. The counties to be met in 
Canterbury Week are the neighbouring ones of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire. The Maidstone Week gives place to one at Dover. 

Warwickshire renew engagements with Gloucestershire and play 
two home engagements away from Birmingham, meeting Leicester- 
shire at Coventry, and Somersetshire at Leamington. Santall has a 
benefit match, v. Yorkshire, beginning June 1. The matter of the 
captaincy is uncertain at the time of writing, as both Mr. Byrne 
and Mr. Fishwick anticipate that business will prevent them from 
playing regularly. <A good trial is to be given to several young 
amateurs, notably the twin-brothers Stephens, Mr. T. A. Hilditch, 
and Mr. N. K. Street of the Worcestershire Regiment now at Malta, 
who has a birth qualification. Moreover, hopes are entertained that 
Mr. C. M. Lowe and Mr. H. J. Goodwin, of Cambridge University, 
may appear. Efforts are being made to bring Mr. A. C. S. Glover 
back to serious cricket as leader of the team. 

Gloucestershire is always late in formulating plans. Apart from 
Langdon, Dennett, and Board, the captain has very little support of 
an adequate nature until the annual appearance of Mr. F. H. Bate- 
man Champain in August. There ought to be a lot of ability in 
Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie when he gains confidence. At Chelten- 
ham there is the totally unprecedented amount of nine days’ con- 
secutive cricket. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg has given interesting information about 
the prospects of the eleven he so pluckily led last year. All will 
again be available except the wicket-keeper, Mr. J. Shields, whose 
appearances must be irregular, the reserve being Payne, who is 
thought promising. With more attention to length, Benskin should 
make a good fast bowler, and Astill ought to continue his improve- 
ment. What is most lacking in the county are young amateurs with 
the ability to play and the time to spare. Coe is to have his benefit 
on July 6 in the home match with Hampshire, and his captain 
writes : ‘All will wish him a real good one; always happy and good- 
natured, full of pluck, and an untiring worker, he deserves substan- 
tial recognition of his valuable services to the county, which I most 
sincerely hope that he will get, and I think he will, for everyone who 
knows him likes ‘ Sammy.’” 

It is noteworthy that Leicestershire was the first county club to 
arrange for one of: their matches to begin on a Saturday. In 
Sir Arthur’s opinion it is good to try experiments, though personally 
he is not an enthusiastic supporter of this change becoming general. 
An effort is being made to get up Second Eleven matches at several 
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new centres, thus stimulating interest in the county club, and if 
there were sufficient funds to help some of the local clubs—such as 
Ashby, Market Harborough, Melton Mowbray, Hinckley, or Lough- 
borough—to keep a professional who would train on for the county, 
it would be most satisfactory. ‘I cannot too highly write of the 
generous manner in which our appeal for £1,500 to wipe off the 
deficit has been responded to,” observes Sir Arthur. ‘‘ Not only has 
the deficit been wiped off, but there is also enough to build a large 
stand on the sixpenny side of the ground, which will be a great con- 
venience to many of our most enthusiastic supporters. Until we 
can get another thousand members our finance will be difficult. We 
have had to curtail our expenses in many directions in which we 
were most reluctant to do so. You can imagine how beastly it is to 
have to reduce salaries, or to cut down talent money when everyone has 
tried his very best. Most of the people who come to Leicestershire 
in the winter are rich, some are generous, but very few subscribe a 
modest guinea to the cricket club of the county.” Sir Arthur’s 
words will cordially commend themselves to everybody. 

Hampshire will have the assistance of all who did service last 
season, with the possible exception of Mr. H. W. Persse, who is 
abroad. The help is also expected of Messrs. A. C. Johnston, F. J. 
Wyatt, and Captain Grieg. A trial is to be given to Remnant, a slow 
left-hand bowler, good field, and fair bat. Llewellyn is to receive the 
proceeds of the Kent match at Southampton on July 30, which 
should be lucrative. Mr. Bacon gives the following interesting note 
of a system which might be advantageously carried on elsewhere: 
‘All our professionals are called together on April I each year, 
and serious practice immediately begins. This is carried on when- 
ever weather permits under my own supervision, and I find it work 
very well indeed. Our professionals are accordingly in their ‘ July’ 
form quite early in May, and it was this that enabled them to put 
up such a good show against Middlesex at Lord’s last May.” The 
performances on this occasion by the professionals were Bowell 69 
and 108 not out, Mead 65 and 6, and the wickets were entirely 
divided among the others. 

Sussex are making great efforts, and are not only playing first- 
class matches all over the county, but send Club and Ground teams 
to all likely places. Colonel Bruce, who is most energetic, writes: 
‘I feel certain that we have a good time before us, and I shall be 
surprised if we do not much improve our position during the coming 
season.” All of last year’s team are available except Messrs. K. O. 
Goldie and H. P. Chaplin, who have rejoined their regiments in 
India. The great feature of course will be the reappearance, if only 
on a few occasions, of K. S. Ranjitsinhji, now the Jam of Nawanagar. 
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If he can only give a glimpse of his old form, the whole community 
will be overjoyed ; but it is no slight test to return to big cricket after 
having dropped out for several seasons. The colt Vincett is to have 
a good trial. There are some likely young amateurs, notably 
Mr. J. W. W. Nason, who showed sound defence and well-varied 
hitting against Warwickshire, Mr. J. G. C. Scott, who made a cen- 
tury v. Oxford, Mr. R. L. Benson, who was one of the best bats in 
last year’s Eton eleven, Mr. W. H. Ramsbotham, who averaged 43 
for Uppingham, Mr. J. L. S. Vidler of Repton, who was the best 
fast bowler in the Public Schools last summer, his figures being 38 
wickets at a cost of only 8 runs apiece, and Mr. C. E. Lucas, who 
bears a name for ever memorable in cricket. Vine and Leach, who 
bowled so well during the latter part of last season, will doubtless 
have earlier opportunities found for them. 

Northamptonshire will have to find a fresh captain, as business 
engagements debar Mr. E. M. Crosse from resuming the position. 
Mr. T. E. Manning will almost certainly be his successor. Ellis, a 
Lancashire wicket-keeper, has been engaged on the ground-staff, and 
may be subsequently qualified for the county. Falconer is added to 
the ground-staff, and will be included in some of the matches. 
Otherwise there is nothing to report except that the deficit of £500 
last season has been made up by some generous supporters. If only 
the weakness of the batting could be remedied, much improvement 
could at once be anticipated. 

With Mr. Murray Anderdon abroad, and his letters returned ‘‘ad- 
dress unknown,” official information is lacking about Somersetshire. 
From other sources I learn that Mr. L. C. H. Palairet may some- 
times play, but none the less the task of the new captain, Mr. Daniell, 
is exceptionally heavy. Lewis and Braund will be the backbone of 
a side which will need much new blood. Perhaps the chief necessity 
is to play something like a regular team. The revival of the matches 
with Surrey is a welcome resumption. The home fixture at Bath 
has been chosen by Braund for his benefit. 

Derby shire certainly ought not to be the recipient se? “‘ the 
wooden spoon” next September. Mr. Lawton, back in office, is sure 
to be a vigorous and popular captain, and it is sincerely to be desired 
that the committee will deal in most drastic manner with any 
irregularities in the behaviour of certain professionals on the side. 
If it be known that the keen leader is properly backed up, a big 
stride forward may be anticipated. Much can be expected from 
such improving cricketers as Mr. R. B. Rickman, and Purdy, who 
has been added to the ground staff. The most likely young amateur 
not yet tried is Mr. R. Sale of the Repton eleven. Mr. L. G. Wright 
has again promised to play. The appointment of a whole-time 
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secretary is a valuable innovation in Derbyshire, and Mr. Cochrane 
is trying to raise more support and enthusiasm throughout the 
county. His efforts will be sympathetically watched. 

The Minor Counties Competition I regard as being so emphati- 
cally the experimental-field, and in some respects the most important 
feature of contemporary cricket, that I applied to Dr. Earl Norman 
for his views. These are of the most interesting nature, and I regret 
that considerations of space alone prevent me from publishing them in 
full. Condensed, they are to the following purport: ‘‘ The season 
of 1907 saw the commencement of a new era in the Minor Counties 
Competition. They were grouped in four divisions, each county 
was required to meet every other in its division, and the group 
winners fought it out in semi-final and final rounds. This group 
system introduced an entirely new feature into county cricket, 
namely compulsion, and on that account did not at first find favour 
with all the minor counties, although they were unanimous in 
condemnation of the former free and easy method. A sincere desire, 
however, animated everybody to make ours a genuine competition 
and to ensure as far as possible that the champion should be the best 
county of the year. 

“It is perhaps premature to criticise a new venture after but one 
year’s working, but its success may be accepted because no com- 
plaints and no suggestions have reached the committee, though both 
were invited. The only alterations for 1908 are that Worcester- 
shire Second drops out and Carmarthenshire comes in, entering 
the Western division, Dorsetshire being transferred to the Southern. 
One very strong point in the competition is its scoring by points, 
which has added immensely to the popularity of our games.” 

I have ventured to select an eleven to represent the pick of those 
engaged in last season’s competition on the form then shown, and 
would suggest some such side should play M.C.C. and Ground or 
the Philadelphians at Lord’s. My team would be Messrs. A. 
Hartley (Lancs Second), L. P. Collins (Berks), N. V. H. Riches 
(Glamorgan) or E. W. Elliot (Durham), C. L. V. Hooman, (Devon), 
B. L. Peel and A. F. Morcom (Beds), with Heap (Lancs Second), 
White (Herts), Barnes (Stafford), Stedman (Surrey Second), and 
Morris (Durham), with Mr. N. R. Udal (Dorset) as twelfth man. 

After all the foregoing, there only remains to wish for fine 
weather, and the inevitably good season which must be enjoyed. It 
will be interesting next September to note how far the expectations 
just enumerated have been realised. 


MERGANSERS IN FLIGHT 


WILD DUCKS AND THEIR FLIGHT—SEEN IN 
CANADA 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE 
(With Photographs by the Author) 


Vainly the fowler’s eye might mark thy distant flight 
To do thee wrong, 

As, darkly pictured on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Many a generation of wild ducks has passed from the nest, has 
flown up and down the great migration route from Hudson Bay 
to Florida, running the gauntlet of red men’s bows and arrows and 
the white man’s more modern breechloader, since Bryant penned 
these beautiful lines. But how many, red men or white, watching 
with faster-beating pulse the winnowing along of these web-footed 
ones, has said other than that they were graceful birds on the wing ! 
Modern science, with sharp lens and focal-plane shutters, has 
registered the flight on the sensitive films, and we find that the 
NO. CLIII. VOL. xxvi1.—April 1908 GG 
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game birds we love so well, when pictured in the one-thousandth 
part of a second, lose the more graceful dips and curves, those lines 
of beauty in a swallow’s flight, yet possess wonderful powers of 
springing from the water, circling in the air, curving with set wings 
towards the wind, fanning rapidly above the chosen spot and even 
- flying under water—for they use their wings there as well—when 
swimming. 

My study of the feathered game has led me up and down this 
broad continent of America, until finally I am stationed on the 
shore of the Pacific in British Columbia; but this special study I 
write of was made amid the wild-rice beds on the reservation of the 
Mississauga Indians, on Rice Lake, Ontario. Here, where some 
twenty-two varieties of the wild ducks nest or settle during the great 
migration, I secured these pictures. 

The local ducks include the mallard, the dusky mallard or black 
duck, the wood-duck (alas! a passing breed), the teals (blue-winged 
and green-winged, but never the cinnamon), the occasional widgeon, 
the hooded merganser, and sometimes a crippled lot of golden-eyes 
that have to remain, so they nest here, and since the excellent law 
that prohibits spring shooting is gradually spreading all over the 
continent—both in the United States and in Canada—we have noted 
a few blue-bills breeding here (American scaup). Other summer 
ducks, the gadwell, the shoveller (or spoonbill), arrive early in 
September. Excepting the teal we get adult birds of both sexes; 
this breed divides at the great nesting-places, all the adult drakes 
going south along the Mississippi River, while the females and 
young follow the regular continental migration from the north-west 
to the south-east of the continent, all following the isotherm of 
35 deg. down the Atlantic side of North America. 

The ‘‘ fall” ducks start to leave their breeding-grounds along 
the far-distant and yet only very partially explored Albany River, 
the Moose and the Abittibi Rivers, the Great Bear and Great Slave 
Lakes, the great breeding-grounds that lie in this northern and 
north-western part of our huge unexplored portions of Canada—lands 
as yet only used by the game birds, as great and as fertile as many a 
European kingdom. The immense mass of the wild ducks leaves 
the breeding-grounds before the ice begins to form on the nesting- 
lakes, arriving in Ontario as early as September and October; then 
we find the canvas-back, the redhead, the three varieties of scaups, 
or the “ big,” “‘ little,” and ‘‘ marsh ”’ blue-bills, as they are locally 
termed, the American golden-eye, and the buffle-head, feeding on the 
rich aquatic wild grain and vegetables that these lakes prolifically 
supply ; the wild rice and the wild celery are the two principal foods 
sought after by the immense migratory hosts. 
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Later, in November, the white-feathered wild-ducks, the regular 
fish-eaters of the duck family, begin to arrive: the coween—or, as 
they term it on the Pacific coast, the sea pheasant, a good name, as 
the long feathers of the tail arch and carry somewhat like a ring- 
necked pheasant’s ; the goosander ; the merganser or sheldrake ; the 
three varieties of the surf-ducks, the white-winged, the surf scoter, 
and the American scoter ; the ruddy duck, a sleepy little chap, and 
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very hard to kill, so thick is its coat of down and feather. Rarely in 
the centre of the continent, more commonly on the coast, is found 
that valuable wild duck the eider, esteemed for its thick coating of 
wondrous texture, a down of excellent quality. Also on the Pacific 
coast we find the harlequin duck, a slate-coloured bird marked in 
many a place with irregular white splotches, as though a painter in 
GG2 
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an idle moment had splashed the bird with his brush full of 
white paint. 

** Ah-tuhyah, sheesheb !”” (Oh, see the ducks !) whispered Hawk, 
the Mississaugan guide. Winging along over the great wild-rice 
beds, that filled the big bay like a waving crop of golden grain 
ashore, came a dusky mallard, commonly called the black duck; at 
a distance its flight was regular if heavy; on it came, turning its 
long neck and searching the cover with its bright black eyes for an 
enemy. We were crouched low in our canoe, well hidden by the 
wild grain. When I could hear the silken rustle of its wings 
distinctly, and see the black eye shining in the September sun, I 
turned the lens upward, and saw the bird for an instant on the big 
mirror reflector; the bird saw me, and with a hoarse ‘‘ quack, 
quack,” it circled and mounted, climbing with its long wings, and 
pushing against the air with its feet in its awkward endeavour to 
escape. Poor bird! it was quite safe, as I never kill one that has 
been kind enough to give me its picture. This is a slow-winged bird 
with heavy action, travelling at a rate of thirty miles an hour; with 
the wind in its favour this can be increased to sixty miles. The 
Indian had measured the distance from this point to the next island 
while the ice was on the lake the last winter, so we had a true half- 
mile range to time and measure their flight by. 

Once while the Indian and I were crouched behind the ‘ bough- 
house ”—a duck-hide on the edge of the shore—watching the passing 
flight, a pair of mergansers, fish-feeding along the shore, swam right 
into our flock of decoys. With head held down in the water until 
the eyes were below the surface, they pursued their way, chasing the 
minnows into the shallows and catching them in their long serrated 
bills. Then they would raise their heads above the water and throw 
them back, and swallow the yet struggling fish with an appreciable 
quacking, chuckling struggle. At this interesting moment they 
espied us, and leaped into the air, pattering the feet along the surface 
of the water to assist them in their first flight. These great-winged 
ducks are the clumsiest flyers of the entire web-footed family, 
yet are able to reach a speed much greater than the black ducks. 
We have timed them doing a mile in a little less than sixty seconds. 
They fly without much noise, but the rustling that can be heard has 
not the silky quality of the more game ducks, the birds that feed on 
vegetables and grain alone. I am sorry to add that every bird of 
every variety of wild ducks will eat fish if forced to by hunger ; here 
on the Pacific coast that king of the wild ducks, the mallard, eats 
from choice the decaying remains of the myriad dead spawning 
salmon that line the rivers, streams, and lakes. 

While the red man and I were discussing these matters, and 
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incidentally luncheon, he paused with his mouth full, and following 
the fixed stare of his eyes—at first I feared choking or apoplexy—I 
saw a drake golden-eye heading straight for the decoys; its whistling 
was as Clear as any school urchin’s, a merry note oft repeated, a note 
so clear that it can be heard distinctly for a mile. A flock of these 
birds passing with merry clangour is long after remembered. 
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Its other note is a deep “ quack,” varied in the spring season 
by a long ‘‘creek.” This is a love note, used only in the mating 
season, and given while the neck is arched, the head held back, and all 
the glories of its spring livery displayed before its modest brown-clad 
admiring female. As to the whistling noise or note, the bird is unable 
to make it while on the water; it can fly slowly or rapidly without 
sounding it; so, as its windpipe is of bugle-like formation, and the 
sound is only made while the bird is in full flight or slowing up, or 
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starting rapidly, I have come to the conclusion that the sound is 
formed in the throat, superinduced by the action of the wings. I 
have often seen these birds under water actually in flight. The loud 
report of the guns and the concussion on the water had startled 
some diving ones, and they spread their wings out while yet far 
below the surface and emerged in full flight. This bird is shown 
settling into the decoys. 

One of the more common ducks following the isotherm of 
35 deg. north and south, living in this belt of temperature so slightly 
above freezing, and daily following it from the time it emerges from 
the more southern of the United States, through the northern tier 
of States, through Ontario and Manitoba, until it finally chooses its 
nesting places close up to the Arctic Circle, is the American scaup, 
or bluebill (Aytha Marila nearctica). As it takes thirty days for the 
35 deg. F. to move or advance over a belt of three hundred and fifty 
miles northward, these handsome birds linger by the way in the 
spring on the more southern lakes where the sunken wild rice and 
wild celery afford food in abundance. They leave these lakes white- 
skinned and as fat as butter. Fed under the flag, the scaup nests 
and rears its brood so far north in Canada that the wandering red 
man and the lonely trapper are the only ones that see its nest. 
Penetrating north of 60 deg. they find its close-set nests a sure food 
supply. The camps of the Indians live for weeks at a time solely on 
the eggs of this breed. 

How do these birds, many of which are this year’s ‘ flappers,”’ 
find their way next spring over these unknown wastes, flying five 
thousand miles to spend a few weeks on the shores of some sub- 
Arctic lake, passing over and leaving behind all the more prolific 
region of aquatic plant life? It cannot be food that attracts them, 
nor isolation, as they speed with swift wings and careless glance over 
hundreds of miles of moose mud lakes, tullies, wild-rice covered 
lakes, great marshes and muskegs and beaver grass meadows, ideal 
breeding places where the foot of the white man has never pressed ; 
nor can it be love for the chosen nesting-place, as they leave it on 
the earliest opportunity when the young can fly. Is it that there 
are less leaping mink and cruel weasel and stoat, fewer eagles and 
hawks? The Indians tell me they exist in every isolated patch of 
scrubby timber and brush. Or is it that in numbers there is seeming 
strength and security, and that the few killed, while great in number, 
are yet nothing from the vast host that yearly covers those solitudes 
—a host so great that for three days I have watched them speeding 
north over the Mississipi valley in one continuous dark cloud, and 
have heard them still flying each night, and knew that this immense 
speeding throng was only one of the spokes of the wheel swiftly 
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drawing in until that hub of the web-footed game, the mighty yet 
unpopulated Mackenzie, was reached, a breeding-ground several 
times larger than the British Isles, now used alone by the breeding 
hosts of game birds that yearly fall before the guns of the sportsmen 
from Winnipeg to New Orleans. 

No doubt sight greatly assists in guiding the migration, as they 
never fly above the clouds, instantly darting down when a mass of 
vapour obstructs their flight; still, they can fly in dense fogs and 
head straight for the next island or jutting point while they are yet 
miles from it. Guided by the dimly seen passing host, I too have 
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made haven there. I know they do not willingly cross very large 
bodies of water; rather would they circle along the coast line, even 
if it does add greatly to the length of the journey. At times they do 
five hundred miles in a single night; then tall trees, lighthouses, and 
church steeples take their toll, as many a dead duck is found the 
next morning. At times they tarry by the way for weeks at a time. 
I think this is to be accounted for by the nature of the country they 
are passing over, or else the lateness of the season and the urgent 
need of rearing the young to full-flying stage in the short ten weeks 
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of the fall season. Rivers lead them onward, as all of them point 
southward below the Height of Land, and when the birds, going 
northward, have crossed this elevation, all of the rivers lead to north. 
There also seems to be a game of leapfrog played by the birds, but 
played on an immense scale. As the icy fingers of the North reach 
out each October and seal the most northerly lakes and rivers, the 
birds inhabiting them fly south to the first chain of lakes that offers 
plenty of good food, the next most northern lakes then congeal, and 
the birds from these, seeing the first chain of lakes inhabited by the 
feeding birds, pass on to the next lower; and so the great game 
goes on. 

The photograph showing some bluebills leaving the decoys was 
unfortunately not good enough to use. They circled with much grace 
and curve of wing, threw back their long grey silky-lined wings to the 
wind, and settled on the water as light as thistledown. At the 
metallic click of the big machine they leaped and splashed off over 
the water, leaving a handsome big redhead drake sitting quite un- 
conscious of my whereabouts. “ Take it, take it,” appealed Hawk 
in a hoarse whisper, grunting contentedly, as the second camera 
clicked, ‘‘ Meno pazhig-oosh kinzhegomah ”’ (“‘ Good for the one-eye,” 
as he calls the camera). This would be an unpleasant language in 
which rapidly to tell the other fellow what you thought of him. 

The last picture, also not quite successful—a huge migrating 
flock—was taken twenty-five hundred miles west of where the guide 
and I pictured that handsome redhead; yet we were still in Canada 
—a big country truly! Here on the Pacific we watch the great 
hosts passing north and south on their annual flight; from the 
myriads one sees one would incline to the opinion that the hunters 
are not killing off the wild duck, either with automatic gun or egg- 
gathering basket. The coarser ducks, unfitted for food, are yet in 
undiminished numbers; but the records of every hunting club on 
the continent go to prove, alas! that some of the finest varieties are 
passing out. 


PROSPECTS OF POLO 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


It would be no flight of the imagination to state in starting that the 
approaching polo season promises to be the best in the history of 
the game in England. There are solid grounds for such optimism. 
Tournament polo looks like being extraordinarily attractive, and the 
matches for the British Olympic Cup will be a unique feature. 

Unfortunately, one cannot count upon the weather ; but at least 
it is reasonable to expect that the conditions will not be so dread- 
fully bad as they were last year. This being so, players and ponies 
will be able to get more quickly into trim than was possible in the 
early part of the so-called summer of 1907. When the important 
tournaments began last year, ponies were only half fit, players short 
of practice, and several teams had only played some couple of games 
together. Yet the polo was undeniably good, and we have never 
seen a more interesting Champion Cup. We are led to hope that, 
with tolerably fine weather in May and June, we shall see even better 
play in the premier Hurlingham tournament this season. Teams 
will in several instances be different from last year, but already we 
know the probable constitution of a number of powerful sides, and 
some great struggles for supremacy at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 
Roehampton are foreshadowed. 
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Let us take the programmes of the three London polo clubs in 
order of seniority. Hurlingham comes first, and here the opening 
matches are fixed for Saturday, May 2. On this day the Old Cantabs 
will begin their season with a game against a Hurlingham side, and that 
should make the afternoon interesting, as there is no team more popu- 
lar than the Cantabs. They play splendidly together every season, 
and their captain, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, beyond question the best 
player of his day, never spares himself in training and coaching the 
younger members. He has done much towards bringing Lord 
Wodehouse and Mr. Isaac Bell to the front rank, and hopes to do the 
same by those promising young players, Mr. I. Jarmay, Mr. N. Loder, 
and Mr. D. Auriol-Barker. 

These three were in the University team which severely trounced 
Oxford last season, and all should make their mark in polo. I was 
particularly impressed by Mr. Jarmay’s quickness and strong hitting 
in several club matches. Once at Roehampton I saw him in a 
brilliant gallop with the ball in front of him the whole length of the 
field, winding up with an excellent stroke at goal. Nobody who 
observed the achievement could have failed to realise that here was 
a recruit to London polo of uncommon promise. Everyone likes to 
see young players coming on in this way; they are badly wanted 
to fill the places of the old hands who drop out as the years roll on. 

Budding talent receives due encouragement, and it is settled 
that Messrs. Jarmay, Loder, and Barker shall regularly assist the 
Old Cantabs in matches and country tournaments this year. But 
the full team will be the same as last year—Mr. Bell at 1, Mr. F. M. 
Freake at 2, Mr. W.S. Buckmaster at 3, and Lord Wodehouse 
back. As hunting readers will know, the first-named is about to 
change from the mastership of the Galway “‘ Blazers” to that of the 
Kilkenny Hounds, and this may prevent him from playing as much 
polo as last year; but he will certainly figure in the chief tournaments. 
I know no keener player than Mr. Bell, nor one who has improved 
his game with such remarkable rapidity. His dashing, nay, brilliant 
play at No. 1 last season took some of us fairly by surprise, and 
hugely delighted his friend and captain. I may be wrong, but it has 
seemed to me that Mr. Bell is usually at his best in the first forty 
minutes of a hard game. He is fearless and a “trier” to the end, 
but he takes a lot out of himself, and appears to feel the effects of a 
bustling, gruelling fight more than the average player in hard train- 
ing does. 

Mr. Freake, still the best No. 2 in England, was as excellent, as 
quietly effective, and as resourceful as ever last season, and it is good 
to know that he will again take the field. We shall all welcome, 
too, the No. 3 of the team, happily quite recovered from his painful 
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accident last year. Lord Wodehouse, a much-improved player, 
should be one of the soundest backs of the future. No fault can be 
found with his hitting, as the ball is usually well timed and well 
placed, and his last season’s experience in the best and most strenuous 
polo will naturally have taught him a great deal in the way of tactics 
and generalship. Lord Wodehouse is a fine rider in the ordinary 
sense, yet sometimes seems to be at war with his ponies. That, of 
course, is a serious obstacle in strenuous polo, especially when the 
back is trying to get in a hurried near-side back-hander in front of 
goal, with the opposing No. 1 bearing down on him for all he is 
worth! These are little criticisms which have occurred to me after 
watching the Old Cantabs in nearly all their chief matches in Lon- 
don. They are a sporting team, and | wish them better luck in the 
Champion Cup than they had in 1907, when, in the first round, 
they happened to catch the brothers Nickalls at the very top of their 
form. The programmes of the London clubs show that the light 
blues have an exceedingly busy season in front of them. 

Reverting to the Hurlingham fixtures, I pass to the Social 
Clubs Tournament, which will be played in the week ending 
May 23. Last year the tournament was sadly interfered with by the 
wet, and, as a matter of fact, the final tie was never played at all. 
Of late years White’s Club have fairly farmed this tournament, and 
in spite of some good efforts by the Bath, they have held the cup 
since 1903. For some time past it has seemed desirable that new 
conditions should be introduced in order to prevent the tournament 
from going too much one way, and Major F. Egerton Green tells 
me that in future competing teams will each be restricted to two 
Black Listers. This ought to have the happy effect of attracting 
more entries and levelling up the ties. 

Mention of Black Listers—this name for members of the Recent 
Form List is universally recognised in polo now—reminds me that 
there are now twenty-six of them. The names of Captain Sadlier- 
Jackson and Mr. Francis Grenfell were added during the course of 
last season, and with good reason, as the latter by his grand work 
at No. 2 helped the Freebooters to win the Champion Cup, while 
Captain Sadlier-Jackson played delightfully and made a great reputa- 
tion in the same tournament. Both belong to the gth Lancers, and 
have now rejoined that regiment in South Africa. It says much for 
the polo strength of the “‘ gth” that they had at least four players 
reckoned better than Mr. Francis Grenfell when he was in India; at 
any rate, he was not given a place in the first regimental team. 

To those who saw him for the first time in the Champion Cup, 
Captain Sadlier-Jackson’s play came as quite a revelation, and I 

should like to have seen him on some really good ponies that he knew. 
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At some of the country tournaments in August he did wonders on 
“weeds ’’—strange mounts borrowed from friends, or picked up at 
Tattersall’s for about 20 guineas, and so forth. The return of the 
gth Lancers in two or three years’ time will certainly make a world 
of difference in English military polo. If Africa doesn’t ruin their 
game (it cannot do it much good) they are sure to make things 
hum in the Inter-Regimental. 

The afternoon of May 30 is going to be a notable one at 
Hurlingham, because in addition to two polo matches the club 
grounds will be the scene of the start of the Aero Club’s great Inter- 
national Balloon Race. Thirty balloons may compete, and on the 
following day there will be a big gathering of English, French, and 
German aeronauts at luncheon at Hurlingham. It is a formidable 
undertaking, but Major Egerton Green is confident that his club will 
carry their part of the affair through without a hitch. 

June will be a crowded month at Hurlingham. The Champion 
Cup begins on the 8th, the ties for the British Olympic Cup are to be 
played in the following week, the Universities Match is fixed for 
Wednesday the 24th (instead of the usual Monday), and England 
v. Ireland will be played on the 27th. What a galaxy of attractions 
for the polo man! It bids fair to be the most brilliant month 
of the busiest season on record. In 1907 the Champion Cup was 
the redeeming feature of a disappointing season, and Mr. G. L. 
St. Quintin, the polo manager at Hurlingham, will be content if 
he gets as strong an entry of eight teams as he did then. 

In surveying the outlook of this year’s championship, it will be 
as well to recall who last season’s competitors were. The entries 
comprised Roehampton, the Tigers, Ranelagh, Buchanans, Wood- 
peckers, Rugby, the Freebooters, and the Old Cantabs. Before the 
draw the odds might have been something like this :—z to 1 against 
Old Cantabs and Roehampton, 4 to I against Freebooters and 
Woodpeckers, 6 to I against Rugby and Buchanans, and 8 to 1 
against the Tigers and Ranelagh. Of course, the draw altered the 
outlook considerably, because the two favourites came together in 
the first round, and the Cantabs went out. Roehampton got into 
the final, but were beaten after a superb fight by the Freebooters. 

Well, of last year’s eight we are: practically certain to see the 
Cantabs again, and in the same order. We shall also see Rugby, 
but with Captain Miller back, I hope, in his accustomed place. The 
Tigers are almost certain to have another go, but the Comte de 
Madre will not tell me how the team will probably be constituted. 
He must be preparing some huge surprise for the polo world. 
However, I think we can reckon on Captain Matthew-Lannowe, 
one of the soundest backs now playing, being one of the gaily-clad 
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players again. I am told that Mr. F. A. Gill is not getting up a 
Ranelagh team this year, but much may happen between now 
and June. 

Roehampton, winners of the tournament in 1905 and 1906, will 
naturally endeavour to regain the honours they lost last season, and 
in doing so they are going back to their old redoubtable team. Last — 
year, it will be remembered, the side comprised the three brothers 
Nickalls and Mr. C. T. Garland at No. 1. This season there 
will be :—Captain Herbert Wilson, 1; Mr. M. Nickalls, 2; Mr. P. W. 
Nickalls, 3; and Captain Hardress Lloyd, back; with the Duke of 
Westminster and Mr. Cecil Nickalls as spare men. 

And thus Roehampton come back to their former strength. 
Everyone will realise that it must take an extraordinarily hot lot to 
beat them. Opinions vary as to whether it is good for the game 
that a team should stand out by themselves as the Roehampton side 
promise to do. I was talking a few days since to a well-known 
player, who told me he thought it was a pity the old team was to be 
revived, as it meant collecting the four best players that are avail- 
able. ‘‘‘ Pot-hunting,’ ’”’ he declared, ‘‘ does no good to the game!”’ 
We all agree with that sentiment, though, personally, I thought the 
expression a little bit strong when applied to the case before us. 

But let our stern critic continue in his own words: “If a team 
of this sort win, they ought to. If they lose, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, and everybody is probably glad. The public 
like, in my opinion, genuine teams such as Rugby and the Old 
Cantabs, who stick together in good times and bad, and don’t 
collect the best players outside, but go in year after year, probably 
knowing that they could get a better side, but determined to win or 
lose with the old team.” For obvious reasons I withhold the name 
of the author of these sentiments, but the views may be taken as 
representing the opinions of at least one section of polo people. 

With the old Roehampton team in the field, the Freebooters 
will certainly be hard put to it to retain the Champion Cup. Espe- 
cially so as they have lost their No. 3, Mr. Francis Grenfell, and 
have not decided on his successor. They will probably try two or 
three players before finally filling the gap. It would be a “ plum” 
for them if they could persuade Mr. Foxhall Keene to join them, but 
this is quite an uninspired suggestion on my part, as, though the 
versatile American sportsman is at present hunting in Leicestershire, 
it is byno means certain that he will remain in England for the polo 
season. 

Captain L. C. D. Jenner, the most artistic No. 1 of the day, 
and the surest scorer of goals when he gets within range, Mr. Rivvy 
Grenfell, the splendidly mounted and hard-hitting young No. 2, and 
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the Duke of Roxburghe, who quite surpassed himself at back in the 
Champion Cup, are the nucleus of the Freebooters, and a very fine 
nucleus too. Their victory was immensely popular in 1907, for not 
one of them had been in a winning team in this tournament before. 
What a game the final was! How beautifully Captain Jenner got in 
his strokes, yet never left Mr. P. W. Nickalls! How well the 
Grenfells fought, meeting the fierce impetuosity of Cecil and Morres 
Nickalls with equal ardour and determination! It was a battle long 
to be remembered. 

As for other Champion Cup teams, the Woodpeckers, after last 
season’s ill-success, have been broken up. Nor are we likely to see 
the Buchanans again. This was a side captained by Major Hobson, 
and completed by the Duke of Westminster, Captain Sadlier- Jackson, 
and Captain C.C.de Crespigny. Much curiosity has been expressed 
as to the origin of the name of the team. At first Major Hobson 
entered them as ‘‘ The Magpies,’’ but Captain S. F. Gosling, who 
ran the Magpies last season, objected, I think, to the use of the 
name. Another had.to be found at the last moment. Heads were 
put together, and someone suggested (I heard it was Mr. St. Quintin) 
that as the colours of the team were ‘‘ Black and White,” what more 
appropriate name could be used than ‘‘ Buchanans”! ‘A good 
idea,” the others declared, and so the name was adopted. 

I have heard of no actually new team likely to be strong enough 
to compete for the Champion Cup, but there may be one or two on 
the scene in June. It is very early days to prophesy, yet the tour- 
nament certainly looks like going to Roehampton. 

This brings us to the British Olympic Cup. It will be played 
for in Ascot week, and is a notable event, because it comes within the 
scope of the great Olympic Games. We shall probably never have 
another tournament of the kind in England for at least twenty 
years. The Hurlingham Club are doing all that is possible to 
clear the way for foreign competitors, and it is to be hoped that a 
representative entry will be received. It is a pity that the Maharajah 
of Ulwar’s team, which is promised for 1g09, could not have managed 
to come a season earlier. They have a tremendous reputation, and 
their presence would add enormously to the interest of the Olympic 
contest. 

But at present no Indian team is expected here, and Great 
Britain looks like holding her own in this part of the Olympiad 
without much difficulty. There is just a chance that America may 
have a strong side in the field. No finer fillip for the international 
matches would be needed. I hear that Mr. Joshua Crane may 
bring a team. He was in this country last year for the tennis 
championships, in which game he is nearly the equal of Mr. Jay 
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Gould. He is exceptionally good, too, at polo; and Mr. Allan 
Forbes, who will probably come with him, is by all accounts the 
best No. rin America. As to whether the Americans will contest 
the Olympic Cup depends a great deal, I understand, upon whether 
Mr. H. P. Whitney will be in England at the time. Anyway, 
Mr. Crane and Mr. Forbes would make two first-rate men, and with 
the addition of Mr. Foxhall Keene and Mr. Larry Waterbury the 
combination should be strong enough to make our best teams go all 
the way. The last-named player has been placed on the Recent 
Form List this year, but there is no definite news of his intention to 
come to England. The American nation are so keen upon the 
Olympic Games generally that we need not be surprised to see 
them well represented at polo; but no arrangement had been made 
up to the time this article was written. 

It should be mentioned that the conditions of the Olympic Cup 
allow five teams for each country. It is quite certain that only 
Great Britain will put five teams into the field. Ireland comes 
under the heading of Great Britain in these games, and will not 
therefore be represented as a separate polo nation. Of course, 
there may be an Irish team in the tournament. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that there will be, seeing that the international match with 
England is to take place shortly afterwards. How will the remain- 
ing four be made up? Roehampton will certainly beone. Hurling- 
ham, represented by as powerful a lot as can be got together, will 
be another. Probably Rugby, irrepressible veterans that they are, 
may wish to enter. And the other team? Well, may it not be 
suggested to Ranelagh that they, as a very great club, might be 
represented in this unique competition? Hurlingham, Ranelagh, 
Roehampton, Rugby, and Ireland—surely that would be the ideal 
representation of British polo at the Olympic Games ? 

Some weird statements have appeared in the papers regarding 
the Olympic polo. For instance, this one: ‘“‘ Teams representing 
England, America, Canada, Sweden, Hungary, France, and Spain, 
are expected to compete.” It comes as strange news to hear that 
Sweden will be there! One never heard that the Swedes had taken 
up the galloping game, and I have searched in vain through the 
pages of the excellent polo guide edited by Mr. L. V. L. Simmonds 
to see whether I could spot some hitherto unheard-of club in 
Scandinavia. 

Madrid, a team of charming fellows and good sportsmen, will be 
in England in May and June, and it will be characteristic of their 
ardour for the game if they enter for the Olympiad. King Alfonso 
has become quite devotedly attached to polo, Mr. George Miller 
having recently been coaching him in the game, and His Majesty is 
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sure to be desirous of seeing Spain take a part in the Olympic Cup. 
It is to the credit of the Spaniards that they hold the Continental 
Championship, played at Ostend last year. Hungary can put a fair 
team into the field, and France can be represented by the pick of 
the Paris Polo Club. Even if the Continental nations have not the 
slightest chance of beating Britain at polo, they would surely give 
each other some rare tussles in the earlier rounds if drawn together. 
For example, Spain v. France would be a delightfully interesting 
affair. 

There are several fine polo players in the Argentine who 
have never appeared in England, and we should be glad to see a 
picked team of them in the Olympic Cup. As a matter of fact, it 
was rumoured at one time that they were coming, but the plans 
seem to have fallen through. The great drawback, of course, is the 
enormous expense involved. Summing up, then, the prospects of 
Olympic polo, we find that a British club should win the cup, and 
that America threatens the only real danger from abroad. 

It is Ireland’s turn to visit Hurlingham for the annual Inter- 
national match, and if on June 27 we see anything like the extra- 
ordinary struggle which ensued at Phoenix Park last September, 
when England won in the last few minutes by the margin of a goal, 
nobody will have cause to complain. 

In July come the semi-final and final ties of the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament, and here one might prophesy with a fair amount of 
safety that the issue will again rest between the 11th Hussars and 
the 2oth Hussars, who for the second consecutive season fought out 
a ding-dong battle in the final last year, when the 20th just won. 
A famous polo-playing regiment, but not a strong one now, has just 
coine home from foreign service, namely, the Queen’s Bays, who 
are at Hounslow on their return from South Africa. Time was when 
the Bays were a power in the polo world, and Colonel Kirk, who 
played back for them, was one of the finest men in that place ever 
seen. Several times they have won the Indian Inter-Regimental 
Tournament, and for some seasons were quite irresistible among 
British regiments. 

The Royal Horse Guards nearly brought off a surprise in the 
Inter-Regimental last year, as, with a team weakened by Major 
Fitzgerald’s absence, they gave the 2oth a big fright in the semi- 
final. They are in London again this season, being quartered at 
Regent’s Park Barracks. Unfortunately the team will be losing 
Major Fitzgerald, who has played for them for nearly fifteen years, 
because he is going out to South Africa as Assistant Military Secre- 
tary to Lord Methuen. But, very luckily for the regiment, that fine, 
strong-hitting back, Captain Dudley Marjoribanks, is just returning 
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from South Africa, where he has been three years as Military 
Secretary to Lord Selborne, and so he will fill the vacancy. 
Captain Harold Brassey, very brilliant on his day, and always 
well mounted, will still play for the Blues, and the other members 
will be chosen from Lord Alistair Innes-Ker, Captain Rose, 
Mr. Bowlby, and Mr. Harrison ; with a little more practice the last- 
named will make a useful back. There will be about eighteen 
playing members in the regiment, so there is no lack of talent, and 
everything promises well for the Blues. We may even see them in 
the final of the Inter-Regimental—even see them win. 

Having changed quarters with the Blues, the 2nd Life Guards 
are playing most of their matches on the good ground at Datchet. 
The team will probably consist of Sir G. Prescott, Mr. F. Penn, 
Captain H.C. S. Ashton, and Captain C. C. de Crespigny. The 
1st Life Guards will be playing at the London grounds. 

Last of the important tournaments at Hurlingham will be the 
concluding stages of the County Cup. It was a terrible frost last 
year, only five teams entering, and as this was undoubtedly due to 
the much-discussed ‘social clubs” rule, one may hope that the 
tournament will be given better support now that the objectionable 
clause has been abolished. The failure of the tournament was partly 
redeemed by the well-contested final. Hutton thoroughly deserved 
their narrow victory, and this year will depend on the same team, 
viz., Messrs. M. C. Pilkington, C. K. Carr, L. R. Carr, and Ray- 
mond Courage. As these four combine well together, they can be 
depended on to make a very good fight for the trophy again; but, 
thanks to the restrictions just mentioned having been removed, the 
County Cup is sure to be a far more open tournament than last 
year. 

Ranelagh has prepared a magnificent programme, giving promise 
of no end of interesting polo between May 1 and July 29. Only a 
club with enormous resources could carry out such a list of fixtures. 
The third and fourth grounds at Ranelagh have been enlarged during 
the winter, and will be available for the approaching season in a very 
different condition from formerly. The Points Cup, an enterprise 
hatched in the fertile brain of Captain L. C. D. Jenner (who manages 
the polo here so admirably in conjunction with Mr. F. A. Gill), was 
a success last year in spite of all the weather could do to ruin it, and 
is again a feature of the Ranelagh programme. Sharavogue and the 
King’s Dragoon Guards (now in India) have dropped out, and the 
Beavers and the Greenjackets take their places. The former will con- 
sist of Messrs. Tree, Russell, Horlick, and probably Captain Dunbar, 
2oth Hussars; while the Greenjackets will be selected from Captain 
Phipps Hornby, Captain Innis, Major Brownlow, Mr. Hargreaves, 
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Mr. Scott, and Captain Bell, all officers, past and present, of the 
6oth Rifles and Rifle Brigade. 

In regard to other Points Cup competitors, the Tigers, who won 
the trophy, make one or two changes; but Tiverton, the runners-up, 
will again be the four brothers Las Casas. Sir James Dale tells me 
that the Moonlighter team will be practically the same as last season, 
while Major G. R. Powell says the Parthians will be drawn from Mr. 
W. C. Burdon, Mr. Allan Strang, Mr. T. B. Drybrough, and himself, 
and occasionally Mr. A. M. Tree will assist them. Mr. Drybrough, 
however, is running his own team in the Points Cup, the Red 
Rovers, and, writing to me on February 23 from Cannes, where he 
has been enjoying some capital polo with the new club on the 
Riviera, he says that nothing is definitely settled as to players. 
The Magpies are so numerous a body that they have split into two 
teams this year, one being run by Major G. W. Hobson, and the 
other by Mr. Frank Bellville. It is the latter which will be seen in 
the Points Cup. Then we have the Tally-ho team, which have 
arranged a long list of matches in addition to their engagements 
in this tournament. They will comprise Mr. Frank Barbour, 
Mr. B. F. R. Bedford, Major M. Courage, and Major A. M. Pirie. 

There is a new team which will be seen often at Ranelagh, 
though this year there is unfortunately no room for them in the 
Points Cup. I refer to Swillington, a side got up by Sir Charles 
Lowther, who has left the 8th Hussars and intends to play polo in 
London a good deal, and the team is called after his house in York- 
shire. Sir Charles is good enough to inform me that he hopes the 
team will include Captain G. Mort at back, Mr. E. B. Sheppard at 3, 
and himself at 2, and he wants to get one of his old regiment to play 
1. So it will be practically a soldiers’ team, chiefly composed of 
8th Hussars. 

The annual match at Ranelagh, House of Lords v. House of 
Commons, takes place for the Harrington Cup on Saturday, June 20. 
The sides should be evenly matched this year, as the House 
of Commons have improved very much; Mr. H. Pearson, Lord 
Wodehouse, the Hon. Ivor Guest, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
making a very useful team. 

Aldershot Day is not yet fixed, but of course it is a certainty, as 
the Ranelagh people have organised the gathering wonderfully well, 
and made it a huge success. Last year, when the 16th Lancers won, 
the day was more popular than ever, and a separate cup had to be 
given for the Infantry, which will be repeated this year. The Army 
Cup begins on May 25, and looks like becoming more open, as 
the Infantry team, which has won the cup for the last three years, 
has lost Mr. U. Thynne (who has given up polo), and Mr. F. Grenfell, 
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who took his place last season, has returned to his regiment. 
Mr. Cheape has also gone abroad on military service, and there 
does not at present appear to bea player of the same calibre avail- 
able. The other members of the team are Captain Jenner, 
Mr. P. W. Nickalls, and Captain Phipps Hornby. 

For the Ranelagh Hunt Cup I hear that the Pytchley Hunt are 
bringing out a very strong team, comprising Mr. P. Nickalls, Mr. M. 
Nickalls, Captain de Crespigny, and Mr. Harry Rich. I doubt if the 
Warwickshire Hunt, the holders, can put a team into the field power- 
ful enough to beat this lot; but Mr. Buckmaster and Mr. Freake 
would be, of course, a powerful nucleus. All the other usual tourna- 
ments will be played at the Barn Elms grounds, including the final 
and semi-finals of the Country Clubs Junior Championship, which, 
by the way, looks like becoming a bigger thing in view of the recent 
County Cup legislation. 

At Roehampton the tournaments will be the same as last year. 
The final of the Public Schools Cup will be played on Ascot Satur- 
day, and it is distinctly unlucky for the Roehampton people that, 
after they had fixed the date for the Public Schools, Hurlingham 
should have arranged the Olympic tournament for the same week. 
But in a short and crowded season, with all three clubs wanting 
the best dates, I am afraid that a little clashing of this sort is 
unavoidable. I have already mentioned the constitution of the Roe- 
hampton team for the coming season, and the honour of the club 
will be quite safe with the side in the premier tournaments. 

One of the best matches of the season at Roehampton or else- 
where will be on Saturday, May 30, when Mr. Buckmaster will 
select a “‘ Rest of England”’ side to meet the Roehampton team of 
1906. I understand that Mr. Cecil Nickalls will not be often avail- 
able this season, and this fine player will be greatly missed if this 
be really so. His old team, Moreton Morrell, are in wholly different 
order this year, comprising Mr. C. T. Garland at 1, Mr. S. K. 
Gwyer at 2, Mr. F. Hargreaves at 3, and Mr. “Toby” Rawlinson 
back. The polo grounds at Roehampton are in beautiful order just 
now, and promise to be better than ever before. The Pony Show 
will be held on the same lines as last year on June 20. 

Among country clubs Rugby and the Blackmore Vale seem most 
flourishing, and both look like having a good year. The latter mean 
to make a good bid for the County Cup and the retention of the 
County Clubs Junior Championship. The already large number of 
clubs in the South-Western Division is still further increased this 
year by the addition of the Tidworth Polo Club, which owes its 
inception to the Scots Greys, now quartered there; but the club has 
civilian as well as service members, and is therefore qualified to enter 
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for the County and Junior Cups. The very sporting district of Bridg- 
water can now boast of a club called the Quantock Vale Polo Club. 
If the railway companies can be brought to cheapen rates for polo 
ponies there is no doubt that there is plenty of material for inter- 
club matches and tournaments in the South-Western part of 
England, aye, and in other parts of the kingdom as well. 

Polo is unquestionably progressing, and increases year by year 
in popularity. It is well for the country at large that this is so, for 
there is no more manly game, nor one which puts the qualities of 
good horsemanship, keen eyesight, determination, and resource- 
fulness to a higher test. My last word must be one of thanks to 
those gentlemen who have been kind enough to supply me with many 
of the details as to teams and arrangements which have appeared 
in the course of this article. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


OTTERS AND OTTER-HunrtTING. Illustrated. By L. C. R. Cameron. 
London: L. Upcott Gill. 1908. 


It is a regrettable omission from the ‘‘ Fur, Feather, and Fin” 
volumes, published by Messrs. Longman, that no book about the otter 
is contained in it, for it was a subject which naturally came within 
the scope of that series, and Mr. Cameron has shown that an 
account of Lutra vulgaris, his habits, and the manners and customs 
of those who do service to his race by waging war against indi- 
viduals of it, can make an extremely interesting book. This last 
sentence may possibly provoke dissent, but there can be no doubt 
that the otter resembles the fox inasmuch as it is for the sake of 
the sport which both provide that the creatures prolong their 
existence, and are indeed in many ways sedulously tended and 
encouraged. Foxes and otters unquestionably do a certain or 
uncertain amount of mischief, the former in poultry yards and game 
preserves, the latter in trout streams and waters inhabited by other 
fish; though it must not be forgotten that the fox also performs 
valuable service as a ratter, doing much to keep down the most 
noxious of all vermin. 

Mr. Cameron therefore has no sympathy with the man who 
goes out with otter-hounds and does not care about a kill so long 
as he gets a hunt. ‘‘One goes out with a pack of otter-hounds and 
terriers to find a huntable otter; and if one finds him it is one’s 
business to kill him if it can be done in a fair and sportsmanlike 
manner,” he protests; and he proceeds to remark that the man who 
talks about the fun of hunting otters without killing them is likely 
to find his sources of amusement seriously curtailed by the watchers 
and keepers of those riparian proprietors who are determined to 
have the otters frequenting their waters kept within due bounds. 
From this point of view otter-hunting is really merciful. If otters 
were not hunted almost the only way of limiting their numbers would 
be by means of traps, in which they would suffer slow torture till 
death gave them merciful release. Nearly all birds, beasts, and fishes 
are always hunting or being hunted—it is not necessary to quote 
Tennyson's familiar lines. They have no feeling of the terror which 
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the human being experiences when he realises that ruthless enemies 
bent on his destruction are on his track. Fox and otter die fighting, 
though it must be confessed that one would like assurance of the 
author's contention—which, however, can unfortunately never be pro- 
vided—that the hare, pursued by greyhounds, harriers, or beagles, “‘ up 
to the last has no thought except that she is more than a match for 
her pursuers,’”’ so that “she can suffer no inconvenience except that 
of physical fatigue.’”’” As just remarked, assurance of this would be 
welcome, for while one feels that foxes and otters, the persistent 
hunters of rabbits, birds, and fish, may be hunted themselves without 
occasioning remorse to those who take part in the chase, the hare 
comes into quite another category. This, however, is a disquisition. 

The average man is curiously non-observant. Many dwellers 
in the country have never seen an otter, and have no idea that if 
they entertained curiosity to do so it might in all probability be 
easily satisfied. The author begins with a description of the 
creature—average weight 20 lb. to 25 1b. for a dog, the males being 
heavier than the females. To what age otters usually live is less 
easily ascertained; Mr. Cameron estimates some he has seen at 
from seventeen to twenty years. There is no accounting for taste, 
as was admitted centuries since, and we must confess to having 
never looked at the otter as a possible article of food till we read 
this book. He appears as far removed from the edible as any creature 
well can be, but Mr. Cameron admits to having eaten the heart of a 
15 lb. bitch otter, roasted; and he found it ‘“‘ quite palatable.” He 
has met a Cumberland man who had eaten—or, as the author for 
some unknown reason prefers to say, ‘‘ partaken of’: there are those 
who always ‘‘ partake of” things instead of merely eating them— 
otter soup, and declared it to be ‘‘ unobjectionable.” That is not 
warm commendation. In other quarters Mr. Cameron finds approval 
of this strange diet. Daniel, the well-known writer on natural 
history, speaks of some otters’ hearts having been ‘‘ dressed and 
eaten by many respectable people . . . . and allowed to be 
very delicious,”’ but this was in 1796, when different ideas of what 
was palatable may have existed; and another daring adventurer on 
curious food describes the otter’s flesh as ‘‘dark-coloured, rank, 
sapid enough, but not agreeably so.” We instinctively accept this 
view. 

Mr. Cameron on good grounds disputes the general opinion 
vaguely held that otters live almost entirely on fish. That some do 
not, that if when taken young they can be habituated to bread and 
milk, and taught to catch fish which they will never attempt to eat, 
is known for a fact ; but the author urges on their behalf that the 
ordinary otter delights in frogs and little eels, and these two last 
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destroy more fish spawn than any other creatures, so that if the 
otter does take toll of trout he performs excellent service in checking 
the depredations of other toll-takers. 

It is to otter-hunting, however, that the greater part of the 
little volume is devoted, and the subject is treated with thorough 
knowledge in every detail. Izaak Walton rated the sport as “‘ much 
pleasanter than any other chase whatsoever,” and declared that 
‘all men that keep otter dogs ought to have pensions from the 
king’; but there is no evidence that Izaak Walton arrived at this 
conclusion after long experience of hunting the fox and the stag, or, 
in truth, that he knew anything of these pursuits. In the hunt 
which he describes, however, men rode to otter-hounds, which 
strikes one as remarkable. ‘‘ All the horse are got over the water,” 
he states at one period of his description of the chase. Whether 
the “‘otter dogs” killed their quarry or whether the huntsman 
dismounted for the purpose we do not learn. We are not informed 
either what sort of ‘‘ dogs’ were employed. The foxhound will kill 
the otter better than any other breed, but Mr. Cameron quotes from 
the Badminton Library chapters on the otter—he frequently recurs 
to that authority—that it is 10 to I against a foxhound entering 
well to otter. 

We like Mr. Cameron’s sketch of the ideal hunt. ‘A two 
or three mile drag, gradually improving—a solid mark at a holt 
not absolutely impregnable—a prompt ejectment of the quarry by 
the terriers without recourse to spade, crowbar, or shaking the bank 
by jumping upon it—a good ‘ view’ when the otter is put down, or, 
as Turbervile calls it, ‘ beats the water ’—a two hours’ swim in a 
deep pool or long stretch of quiet water, with hounds speaking to 
the wash and the otter frequently ‘ gazed’ and ‘tallied ’"—a possible 
land excursion when the game gets tired of the water and runs a 
ring back to the stream with hounds close on his rudder—finally, a 
handsome kill by hounds and terriers, unassisted, on a shallow in 
full view of most of the field.” 

Two and twenty packs of otter-hounds are now—that is to say, 
presently will be—-at work. The cost of keeping and hunting a 
pack of fifteen couples comes to about £300 a year. Details are 
given. The book is illustrated by moderately good photographs. 


THE CAMPER’s Hanpsook. By T.H. Holding. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 1908. 


It might have been supposed that the subject of camping could 
have been comprehensively treated in a couple of chapters. One 
wants a few hints as to the best sort of tent to choose, the food and 
utensils that are necessary, a little comment on clothes, perhaps, 
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and guidance as to the most suitable localities for camps. Mr. 
Holding, however, with the assistance of contributors, Lady 
Arthur Grosvenor, Mrs. Horsfield, Messrs. Matthew Arnold, G. D. 
Matthews, and R. J. Mecredy, has compiled no fewer than 400 
pages of close print. For he goes a long way beyond mere 
camping. He tells us about all kinds of things which may have a 
bearing on tent life, but are equally instructive to those who dwell 
in houses. There is, for instance, one right way and there are 
many wrong ways of eating porridge, he says, and this is not 
exclusively the secret of the camper, nor is the spoon—a picture 
of which is given—with which it is most convenient that porridge 
should be eaten. The model is taken from the spoons used by “‘a 
crack regiment in London, one of the Household Brigade”; from 
which it appears that though Mr. Holding knows so many things 
he does not know that sometimes regiments of the Household 
Brigade are quartered in London and sometimes elsewhere. The 
betting is about 33 to 1 that if the reader eats porridge at all he 
eats it in one of the many wrong ways, and that he has never seen 
the recommended spoon, which is almost semi-circular in curve. Diet, 
indeed, occupies much of the volume; it might almost be called a 
cookery book: five pages are devoted to tea and coffee, and there is 
a brief essay on bloater paste, not to mention tinned lobster and 
crab. 

The first requisite is the choice of a companion, and the camper 
is advised to select one who is distinguished for “good temper, 
patience, willingness, love of fresh air, absence of dandified fads, 
common sense, moderate love of nature, first-class appetite, stability, 
and intelligence.’ It is not every one in whom all these qualities 
are found united; the camper might indeed have to delay his start 
a little if he wanted to make quite sure that none of these requisites 
was lacking in the man he proposed to take with him; and there is 
just a chance that the leader of the expedition might not possess 
them all himself. One attraction of camping for men with only 
moderately filled pockets is its cheapness, and full details— 
Mr. Holding is great at detail—are supplied. Two people can live 
comfortably for seven days on £1 gs. 6d., the author shows ; but it 
will have been seen that ‘‘ good appetite” is one of the things he 
demands in his companion, and the pair whose expenditure is 
tabulated are only allowed 2 Ib. of fresh meat each: that is, 44 oz. a 
day, and this seems rather little for hungry dwellers in the open air, 
even when supplemented by 2} oz. of bacon, for of bacon only 2 Ib. 
is allowed for the two. 

Food, however, is a matter which campers can arrange for 
themselves without much advice. Where Mr. Holding’s book may 
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be chiefly useful is in the hints he furnishes with regard to tents 
and their equipment. He describes eight varieties, and explains 
elaborately—more than forty pages are occupied with this—how 
best to put them up and make them secure. Fourteen sorts of 
material for the manufacture of the tents are enumerated, from 
Japanese silk to heavy canvas. Caravan camping, boat camping, 
and other methods of living out of doors, are duly treated. The 
book is extraordinarily comprehensive, and serviceable as being 
based on personal experiences. 


WITH THE M.C.C. IN NEw ZEALAND. By P. R. May. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1907. 


Mr. P. R. May, one of the M.C.C. team that went to New 
Zealand, has published the history of the tour, which will doubtless 
be welcome to many cricketers and lovers of the game besides the 
immediate friends of the men who took part in the expedition. 
Captain E. G. Wynyard was captain ; the others were Messrs. G. T. 
Branston, W. B. Burns, W. J. H. Curwen, C. E. de Trafford, 
J. W. H. T. Douglas, R. H. Fox, W. P. Harrison, P. R. Johnson, 
P. R. May, C. C. Page, G. H. Simpson-Hayward, A. A. Torrens, 
and N. C. Tufnell. They played 16 games, won 10, lost 2, and 
4 were drawn—a highly creditable record, for, as the world is aware, 
there are good sound cricketers in New Zealand. Of the 10 suc- 
cessful games, moreover, 5 were won by an innings and a margin; 
that against Wanganui by an innings and 234; against Thirteen of 
Manawatu by an innings and 35 runs; against Otago by an innings 
and g5 runs; against Fifteen of Wairarapa by an innings and 
87 runs; against Hawke’s Bay by an innings and 80 runs. 

Mr. May is a Cambridge Cricket and Association Football 
Blue, and personally did well. In the eleven-a-side matches only 
Mr. Douglas had a better bowling average, Mr. May following him 
close, with Mr. Simpson-Hayward an excellent third, the figures 
being :— 

Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. Average. 
J. W. H. T. Douglas ... 239.3 50 663 50 13°26 


P. R. May su -» 248.4 47 719 45 15°97 
G. H. Simpson-Hayward 218.4 30 591 35 16°88 


As a bat the author helped with an average of 16, Mr. Douglas 
doing best with 36°18; and finally Mr. May caught six men. The 
book is made up of records from the diary which Mr, May kept, 
and this explains the familiarity of the style, 
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Lord Desborough, as head of the Olympic Committee, asks us to further his 
appeal for funds, and it need scarcely be said how important it is that there should 
be no lack of the needful money to make the celebration a complete success. 


* * * 


Some knowledge of motors and how to drive them is desirable for every one 
who goes in a car, and it adds to the pleasure of watching other people drive to 
know something of how it is done. Of the establishments where instruction is given 
in the mechanism and management of motors the Portman Academy—offices, 14 and 
15, Conduit Street ; garage, 3 and 4, Little George Street, Portman Square—is strongly 
recommended by those who have tested it ; and here, too, all sorts of petrol cars and 
electric carriages may be hired. ‘The Academy makes a speciality of teaching ladies. 


How to set about learning to play bridge is a question which doubtless puzzles 
many people. One may have a friend who is a skilful player, possesses the knack 
of conveying his knowledge, and has plenty of time to spare, or one may not ; and 
then one is not always inclined to tax a friend’s kindness. The teaching of bridge 
has, however, become a profession, for though books may be useful, a person cannot 
really learn from printed pages. Would-be students may be advised to consult 
Mr. Pontdor, of 17, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, who is a_ highly 
competent teacher of the game, elementary or advanced. 


“On those thrice lovely shores of Renvyle,” a poet has written. Besides their 
loveliness they have the attraction of sport, the mixed shooting in the season 
for which Galway is renowned, and at present excellent sea and lake fishing. 
A centre from which to enjoy these and other good things is Mrs. Caroline Blake’s 
Renvyle House Hotel, County Galway, where the visitor is welcomed and enter- 
tained on most reasonable terms. 


Visitors to the Riviera who are addicted to golf are recommended to the 
Costebelle Hotels of M. A. Peyron, at that charming spot, Hyéres. Links, open till 
the first of June, are near the hotels, where also provision is made for croquet and 
tennis, and there is a special putting green. The New York Herald goes so far 
as to describe Hyéres as “unquestionably the most beautiful health resort along 
the whole of the littoral,” and with an intimate acquaintance with the Riviera 
we certainly know none more delightful. 
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H.M. the King has lately ordered a new 1908 Model 45 h.p. Mercédés from 
Ducros Mercéedés, Mercédés Buildings, Long Acre, W.C. Other Imperial and 
Royal owners include the Kaiser, the King of the Belgians, H.R.H. Princess 
Victoria, H.I.H. the Grand Duke of Leuchtenberg ; and it may safely be assumed 
that such personages would know where to obtain the best. 


When a veterinary surgeon produces testimonials from Mr. Gwyn Saunders- 
Davies, Colonel Hall Walker, Mr. Arthur Yates, Captain L. H. Jones, Mr. George 
Thursby, Richard Marsh, Sam Darling, W. Nightingall, Joseph Cannon, and others 
who are universally recognised as masters of their profession, the articles referred to 
need no further recommendation. ‘This is the case with Mr. E. Cooper-Smith’s 
dressings “ Ebberzine” and “ Pass-Cora.” The latter, used by the gentlemen and 
trainers named with the best results, is for sprained tendons and ligaments, filled 
legs, sore backs, &c. Ebberzine is declared to be the most efficient remedy known 
for splints, curbs, spavins, ring-bone, &c. The composition in liquid form pene- 
trates deeply where no iron can reach, and is consequently far more effective than 
firing. In 1898 Manifesto had a bad breakdown of the ligaments at the fetlock, 
he was treated by Mr. Cooper-Smith solely with Pass-Cora and Ebberzine, and 
began to lay the foundation of his fame by winning the National next year. 
Mr. Cooper-Smith’s address is Midhurst, Sussex. ‘The preparation is suitable for 
mange and skin irritation in dogs. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. John Day, Leicester; Mr. A. 
M. L. Hughes, Tooting Common; Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop 
Station, Transvaal; Mr. S. F. Fremantle, Lieutenant 2nd K.E.O. 
Goorkhas, Oriel Street, Oxford; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; Mr. H. Greena- 
way, Lieutenant Indian Army, Quetta Club, Baluchistan; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; and Mr. W. Gales, 
St. Ann’s, Ootacamund, India. 
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WITH THE QUORN—JUMPING OUT OF THE ROAD 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 
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MOUNTMELLICK BEAGLES—A BURNING SCENT 


Photograph by Mv. J, P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 
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SCHOOLING A HUNTER 


Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Tooting Common 


SsART FOR THE TRANSVAAL ‘CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1907 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal 
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RHODESIAN-BRED POINTER WORKING ON QUAIL 
Photograph by Mr. J. G. Pilsworth, Bulawayo, Rhodesia 


SPORTS ON BOARD H.M. TRANSPORT ‘*PLASSY'—THE OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. S. F. Fremantle, Lieutenant 2nd K.E,O. Goorkhas, Oriel Street, Oxford 
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‘‘OVER THE BROOK’’—-THE MAIDEN PLATE, PUNCHESTOWN, 1907 
Suspend in front of Connaught Lass and Shanganagh Park the winner (Mr. H. Beasley up) 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


COLOURED ATHLETIC MEETING, GREEN POINT TRACK, CAPE TOWN— 
COMING INTO THE STRAIGHT, 440 YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT SHIPBOURNE COMMON 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 
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LADIES’ HOCKEY IN THE TRANSVAAL—MATCH BETWEEN PRETORIA 
AND JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal 
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JUMPING AT THE QUETTA HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. H. Greenaway, Lieutenant Indian Army, Quetta Club, 
Baluchistan 


JUMPING ON SKATES ON THE ICE AT GRINDELWALD 
Photograph by Mrs. B. Spragge, North Court Lodge, Brandon, Suffolk 
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A POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASE AT WING 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


OTTER-HUNTING—‘' ENGINEERING’ OPERATIONS 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BIRDS TRAINED TO CATCH FISH ON MUNCHAR LAKE, SIND 


Photograph by Mr. H. Greenaway, Lieutenant Indian Army, Quetta Club, 
Baluchistan 


NEWMARKET DRAGHOUNDS AT STETCHWORTH 


Photograph by Mr. Horace Grant, Leytonstone 
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POINTING OUT A FORMER LINE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


GOLF IN INDIA—TYPICAL INDIAN CADDIES 


Photograph by Mr. C. Maddox, Lieutenant 1st Lancashire Fusiliers, 
Meerut, India 
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A GOOD JUMPER 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


FENCING AT AN IRISH SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. O'Donoghue, Belfast 
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SHOOTING IN KASHMIR 
Photograph by Mr. W. Gales, St. Anns, Ootacamund, India 


POLO AND HUNT CLUB GYMKHANA AT CAPE TOWN-—-THE LAST HURDLE 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cafe Town 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


The CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 
No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
‘“What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 

for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 

and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


‘*Myra’s Journal” says :— 
“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 
(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHAMPAGNE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


Don’t Fire or Blister. 


uss EBBERZINE ano PASS-GORA 


For LAME HORSES. 


The two famous Dressings that neither blister, blemish, nor stop work. 
Used by HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S TRAINER, and Horse Owners of every class. 


EBBERZINE 4déress— THE | RPASS-CORA 
for Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Sore EBBERZINE & PASS-CORA | for Sprains to Ligaments and Ten- 


Shins, and all Bony and Soft | | dons, Windgalls, Sore Bachs and 


Enlargements. Shoulders, Wounds, &c. 
4/9, 8/9, 12/9 per bottle, with full CcoO., 1907, LTD., 1/- per Powder, or boxes of 1 doz., 
directions. 11/6, wi-h full directions, 


Remittance with order. MIDHURST, SUSSEX. lvemittance with order, 
These Preparations are known far and wide as infallible remedies. They are absolutely unequalled. 


IW.HAYWARD © SONo LIMITED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IROM E CONTRACTORS TO THE AOMIRALTY LONDOM OFFICE E SHOWROOMS 
3, RALING, ETc — 7 
= LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. £.C. 
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Ny CATALOGUES 


FREE ON APPLICATIOS. 


BRUNSWICK AND VULCAN WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON. 


WN ALL OVEp 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


INTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
; BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LEATHER TRADES 


LEATHER 
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WwW. WREN & Ww. WREN & OOF 
4 
eee BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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